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THE BEER OF THE BIBLE 


ONE OF THE HITHERTO UNKNOWN LEAVENS OF EXODUS. 


(A CONFIRMATION OF BIBLICAL ACCURACY.) 


. 


Exovus xii. 15. Seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread ; even the first 
day ye shall put away leaven (stale dough) out of your houses; whosoever 
eateth leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, that soul shall 
be cut off from Israel. 

19. Seven days there shall be no leaven (yeast) found in your houses: 
whosoever eateth that which is leavened (Boosa the eatable Egyptian bread 
beer and leaven), even that soul shall be cut off fron the congregation of Israel. 

20. Ye shall eat nothing leavened (malt cakes, &c.); in all your habita- 
tions ye shall eat unleavened (unsweetened) bread. 


WITH 


A VISIT TO AN ARAB BREWERY, NOTES ON THE 
ORIENTAL FERMENT PRODUCTS, &c., 


» AND 


MAP OF THE ROUTES OF THE EXODUS, 


With Description of the different Authors’ contentions. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue two essays in this treatise introduce a new meaning 
to the word “‘leaven”’ of the Exodus, as defined by a tech- 
nicalist on fermentation who has studied the Oriental leavens 
in the country of the Exodus. The originals appeared in The 
Brewers’ Guardian; in the present reprint, corrections and 
additions have been made, an argument with notes added, and 
the whole generally written in a popular style, so as to make 
the subject interesting to the general reader. 

The contention raised is that the substance now ren- 
dered as ‘‘that which is leavened” (Exodus xii. 19) was 
in reality the Hebrew beer, a substance resembling the present 
Arab bread-beer Boosa, a fermented and eatable paste of the 
consistency of mustard, and that the corresponding word, 
‘‘nothing leavened,” in verse 20, was an eatable malt pro- 
duct, probably cakes sweetened by malt. The interpretation 
of the three words representing leaven and leavened products 
met with in the Hebrew Scriptures is admittedly unknown ; 
in the English translation apparently needless repetitions 
occur. The division of leaven into distinct articles explains 
the raison d@étre of the so-called repetitions, and gives to the 
command a technical comprehensiveness hitherto unsus- 
pected. 

From this point I proceed to argue that the identification 
in the acc int of the Exodus of a substance so purely 
Keyptian, as is Boosa, and which appears to be made in no 
other part of the world than the valley of the Nile, fully 
establishes the great antiquity of the ordination, and forms 
the strongest known argument in regarding such portion of 
the Scriptural account as relates to the command to abstain 
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from leaven, as having been written from memoirs about that 
period, instead of having been handed down orally to the 
compiler in the time of Ezra. 

The reader must dissociate from his mind all modern ideas 
of beer and brewing. I adduce reasons to show that the 
manufacture of beer was the earliest art of primitive man ; 
an art exceeding in antiquity that of the potter or of the wine 
maker, and certainly that of the baker. 

Our recently gained knowledge of the shortened route of the 
Exodus, together with an explanation which I give of the time 
~ necessary to leaven Oriental bread, throws doubts on the older 
commentaries on the Exodus, many of whom assert that the 
feast of unleavened bread was originated in consequence of the 
hurry in travelling. The map of the various routes, with 
description, has been compiled to show the different views in 
which this vexed question can be regarded. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s bond,” indications are deduced 
that Ancestor worship was the reason why Moses seems to 
have requested the permission from Pharaoh for the Israelites 
to depart, instead of openly disregarding and rebelling against 
his authority. Throughout the work the modern view that 
Apepi, Rameses II., and Meneptah, were the Biblical 
Pharaohs has been accepted. 

I have to acknowledge my obligation to several of the 
leading Jewish Rabbis and scholars, without whose assistance I 
could hardly have initiated this work. They have been struck 
by the incident of an eatable beer, and have desired me to state 
my case technically and simply, for criticism thereon, 
founded on roots and interpretations to be made from 
Chaldaic, Hebrew, and Egyptian derivatives. The proofs have 
not been shown to them with my comments, consequently it 
must not be regarded that they agree with me, nor have 
they been made acquainted with the later developments of the 
work, ‘To the English reader the meaning is plain; the few 
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Hebrew characters have been rendered necessary by the 
impossibility of correctly writing in the English language the 
dual Hebrew pronunciation. 

The reader will not fail to note that all modern Egyptian 
and Assyrian exploration has confirmed the Biblical account 
wherever Judaistic records have been found. This is the 
first attempt which has ever been made to examine any 
portion of the Scriptures from arguments founded on applied 
biology. It likewise proves the Biblical accuracy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance 1s, that the intro- 
duction of new meanings in the Passover command, gwen 3,000 
years ago, instead of throwing doubts, actually strengthens and 
confirms the Jewish observances of the present day. 

That this book contains much debateable matter the title 
alone announces. History and applied biology alone are 
treated upon. Doctrine and theology have been studiously 
avoided. 

Excepting in a summary, “*¥ Séor, the accepted term for 
leaven, is used throughout; the division of "XY the word 
used in the original version of the Hebrew Pentateuch, into 
“KW Sor, “boiling or bubbling up” (yeast), and "SW Shear, 
‘a, remainder,” 2.¢., stale dough left over, explains itself by the 
context. The division of this hitherto received single Hebrew 
word is to some extent etymologically supported (although by 
a very trivial difference) in its possessing two corresponding 
equivalents in the Chaldaic version of the Pentateuch. 

The simple customs and articles of daily life of the Orientals, 
so difficult to be understood by Europeans who have not 
visited the Hast, I have endeavoured to portray. 


JAMES DEATH, 
Consulting Brewer and Chemist. 
7, Oakley Crescent, E.C. 
March, 1887. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT 
WORK. 


Tue Mosaic Command relating to the week of unleavened 
bread specifically ordained TWO DISTINCT PENAL COM- 
MANDS :— 


1. To abstain from leavened bread. 
2. To abstain from beer. (Malt products.) 
The penalty for transgression was loss of the 
caste of Israel. 


PRECAUTIONARY ORDINATIONS :— 
To put away, or burn, all forms of leavening material. 
To ascertain and ensure the fulfilment of the 
commands. 


OBJECT OF THE COMMANDS :— 

To create a caste-rite,* distinct from that used by any other 
race, to differentiate the true Children of Israel from ‘‘ the 
mixed multitude” who accompanied them at the Exodus, 
as also to preserve them asa separate people after exchanging 
slavery for freedom. And further, to be an ordinance 
distinguishing the Jewish race to be observed for all genera- 
tions. 


An indication is further given that the three specially sacred 
holidays of the Jewish Passover coincide with those days of 
the Exodus journey during which the people ‘‘ could not 
tarry.” 

* The word caste, though not scientifically accurate, sufficiently explains 


the meaning. The Rabbinical interpretation is primarily ‘‘he shall die 
childless.’ I use the word throughout in its politico-religious meaning: 
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ERRATUM AND ADDENDUM. 


In the paragraph ‘“‘The other argument .... than 
now exists ’’—vead, ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans. 

Machmetzeth'—include, “ Sop leaven.”’ 

To the definition of Hek or Heqa, add—Boiled Hek 
would be a “dry” beer; Unboiled Hek would be 
sweet or “ fruity.” 

In the Biblical mention of Pyramids, read—“ built 
desolate places for themselves ’’ (Job iii. 14). 


The reader is requested to glance at the interpolated vorses, page 76; 
the technical recapitulation, page 82; and the appendix, page 165, inh 
’ may render assistance in reading. 


THE BEER OF THE BIBLE." 


(One of the Leavens of Exodus.) 


“ For whosoever eateth that which is leavened (beer), that soul shall be 
cut off from the congregation of Israel. Ye shall eat nothing 
leavened (malt-cake, éc.).’—Exopvus xii. 19, 20. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 

2. HisToRICAL AND CLIMATIC. 

3. THE MANUFACTURE AND USES OF LEAVEN. 

4, Tur Mosatc Commanp TO ABSTAIN FROM BEER. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 


What is leaven? Probably this question has been asked 
by every Sunday-school child at the dawn of intelligence, yet 
few people who have not travelled in the Hast can give a 
correct reply. Leaven is almost unknown in this country, 
where its characteristics are deduced more as surmises from 
the context of the Biblical account. Sometimes it is described 
as dough, more often as stale dough, and frequently it is con- 
fused with barm. Its Oriental use is to ‘‘ raise’’ bread, and it is 
employed either in the form of fermenting dough or as the 
Arab native beer (Boosa, or Bouzah). This latter form of 
_leaven is also used to soften dried bread, thereby producing a 
fermented sop. When I describe the mode of use, its nature 


* From The Brewers’ Guardian, September 7, 1886. With revisions 
and additions. 
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and properties will almost explain themselves. Neither the 
dictionaries of Assyria nor of Ancient Egypt contain the 
equivalent of our word leaven. The literal definitions of 
leaven in the Scriptures (the Jewish Law) are— 

Yn chametz, leavened bread or substance; “NY Seor, 
‘leavening matter,” ‘“ puffed up,” it might also be construed 
as ‘‘stale dough put by;’’ and N¥$'2'2 machmetzeth, ‘‘ something 
leavened or fermented—literally, what causes to ferment,” 
Seor, stale dough, is the original principle, machmetzeth 
(an unknown substance), is a continuation of the active 
properties of Secor, but itself is not Séor, stale dough, although 
it will act as a leaven.—This is precisely what the Arab beer 
of to-day is; fermented, and yet acting as stale dough does 
in causing dough to rise: in other words, it leavens, it is 
leavened. 

nisi matzoth, is unleavened bread, which is sometimes 
interpreted as bread made in a hurry and not having time to 
self leaven ; whereas I show that leavened bread is usually 
leavened by adding Séor (dough leaven). 

T shall not detain the reader longer with these puzzling 
complications. 

The object of this paper is to show that there exists argu- 
ments in favour of regarding one of the eatable varieties of 
‘‘leaven,”’ Machmetzeth, as the beer of the Hebrews. The 
mention of beer by the Egyptians is frequent; under the 
name of Hek, two intoxicating beverages are included. The 
components of these beers, individually, are not known: one 
was made from corn, the other was a medicated or sweetened 
beer, due to the addition of honey, or system of brewing. 

During my residence at a brewery in Egypt I was forced to 
observe certain local and climatic conditions, which render 
_ leaven so important a feature in the Hast. I do not intend in 
this part of the paper to discuss them further than to state that 
leaven is not only the natural grain ferment of the country, 
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but that beers of the nature of the Oriental leaven are the 
only possible form of spirituous grain extract which the arid 
climate of the country, exposed to desert winds, permits of 
ready manufacture. With the rude appliances of the Hebrew 
bondsmen, the manufacture of a beer which had been boiled 
similar to our own wort, would have been hardly possible. In 
our process we ‘“‘mash”’ the malt at a temperature of 150° 
(say), drain the ‘‘ wort,” boil it, and when cold add barm 
(yeast) to produce fermentation ; the boiling largely checks 
the readiness to ferment ; the distiller who wants the maximum 
of spirit does not boil his wort, and thereby obtains the 
maximum of spirit. To better elucidate the peculiar fermen- 
tative character of that country, | may state that, indepen- 
dently of the difficulties which I have experienced in getting 
boiled wort to ferment, I have given ordinary English high- 
fermentation yeast, such as is used in England and Australia, 
to several bakers, who have failed to leaven bread therewith. 
After baking it resembled a sweet doughy bread. As I shall 
show hereafter (Section 5), the composition of Egyptian grain 
requires special ferment properties. 


2. HisroricaAL AND CLIMATIC. 


The period of the Exodus and the circumstances surround- 
ing the institution of the Passover will bear recapitulation, as 
the first mention of leaven then occurs. The word unleavened 
occurs in Genesis xix. 3, but there the evident meaning is 
the commonly accepted term of ‘‘ bread made in a hurry,” 
also in Genesis xviil. 6 (Hebrew Scriptures). Although modern 
research has failed to discover relics of the existence of the 
Jews in Egypt prior to the dispersion on the Babylonish 
captivity, authorities are fairly agreed that the entry of the 
Israelites into Egypt took place during the fifteenth dynasty, 
in the little known period of the Shepherd Kings. The tribes 
were located ‘in the Goshen district. The centre of the Goshen 
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district is the town of Zagazig, situate on the eastern. side 
of the Delta (the triangle of land north of Cairo rendered 
cultivable by the Nile overflow). The Hebrews probably 
constructed the Sesostris Canal during the oppression in 
the XIXth dynasty. 

Wherever the Nile mud deposits, cultivation is luxuriant ; 
adjacent is the desert.. You can put one foot on the richest 
soil in the world, the other on the border of the Libyan desert 
extending, for more than a thousand miles, through the Sahara 
to the shores of the Atlantic. 

The well-known prophecy of Joseph of the seven years of 
plenty to be followed by seven years of famine has been 
explained from Egyptian sources. It is believed that a 
cataract in the Upper Waters of the Nile was worn away, 
causing a larger annual overflow than usual in the valley of 
Lower Egypt, and bringing cultivation to what had been desert 
sands. The benefits of this exceptional inundation were 
preserved by means of a high level dam in Lower Egypt, 
consequently not only the increased cultivable area of land, 
but also a copious supply of irrigating water throughout the 
year, enabling three harvests to be gathered, produced an era of 
plenty. Subsequently, adam, or the river bank, is believed to 
have burst in Upper Egypt; until this was repaired the greater 
part of the waters were poured out upon the Nubian desert, 
instead of into the Delta of Lower Egypt. Hence ensued a 
considerably lesser area of fertile land, causing years of 
partial famine. The decreased area in the valley of the high 
Nile caused local famines. Egypt thus became a granary for 
the numerous Semitic, Ethiopian, and other tribes south of 
Egypt proper to draw upon, although to accept the explana- 
tion it is necessary to place the entry of Joseph into Egypt: 
in the twelfth dynasty instead of the fifteenth. (Vide Chrono- 
logical Table, page 166.) 

The Nile at Cairo commences to rise about June, and to fall 
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September 10. When it commences to rise, all the dams 
opening from the main river are closed, the crops meantime 
ripen, and have to be gathered in by a certain day. This day 
is the Kaleeg, or cutting of the Nile. This is performed 
when the Nile has half risen, and for centuries has been a 
 féte day in Egypt. The ceremony takes place in precisely 
the same place as formerly, near Old Cairo, not far from 
Memphis. The place is marked on the map (vide page 94) 
by the letter K. The bank of the Nile is cut away until only a 
thin section lies between the flooded river and the dry canal. 
At a signal from the Khedive the last portions are knocked 
down, the guns fire a salute, the soldiers present arms, the 
bands play the National Hymn, a crowd of Arabs leap imto 
the rushing waters (fortune attends those first wetted during 
the ensuing year), and, amidst a volley of cheers, the water 
wends its way through the canals to the parched-up fields, to 
bestow the gifts of fertility for another year. In the ancient 
day the sanctity of the cutting of the Nile was observed as 
the marriage of Osiris, by drowning one of the vestal virgins of 
the Temple of Isis (the bride of the Nile) in the first rush of 
water. The overflow is due to the rains in the mountains of 
Abyssinia descending to the sea and flooding the lower 
country : with the flood is carried a large quantity of vegetable 
mud, really a manure. The ordinary rise is about 20 to 22 
feet ; 26 feet hasbeen known. Inthe reign of Amenhema III. 
of the twelfth dynasty, when lake Moeris, the high level dam 
near Memphis, was constructed, the Nilometer shows the 
water level to have been 24 feet higher than at the present day. 
Egypt was consequently larger in those days. A low Nile 
means acres of last year’s rich land gone to desert. A too 
high Nile is disastrous, as it breaks down the canal and 
irrigation embankments, &c. On the first fall of the river the 
canals are closed, the river falls leaving the waters pent up 
on the fields. For centuries, the Nubians have threatened to 
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again cut the Nile; as it was feared that they might do so, it 
becomes necessary for Egypt to hold the Soudan. I believe 
that the levels allow of the Nile being drained from Upper 
Egypt, near the frontier of the River Atbara. Should it ever 
be done, which would involve considerable labour, a rich 
country will be formed in the Nubian desert, with no commu- 
nication to the ocean: another African lake will exist, 
whilst the Delta, or all Lower Egypt, will, within one year, 
return to desert, and within a few years be covered with the 
wind-driven sand of the Sahara desert.* 

The Shepherd Kings did not appear to indulge in conquest, 
they resembled the military castes of India, and took tribute 
of the people. Joseph and the Israelites arrived, and were 
assigned a residence in the land of Goshen, where the race 
increased so largely during the course of 200 to 500 (?) years 
as to become a menace to the State should the surrounding 
nations, who were perpetually at war with each other, invade 
Egypt. During this period several dynasties, equivalent to 
the houses of Plantaganet, Tudor, &c., &c., had reigned, some 
of whose kings were successful foreign invaders. Thotmes ITI. 
had conquered the Ethiopian tribes, and consolidated an 
empire extending from Assouan (Thebes) to the Mediterranean. 
This monarch was probably the greatest conqueror which the 
world has produced. In his long reign of 58 years, India, 
Assyria, Palestine, Southern Hurope, and Northern Africa 
witnessed the victor’s prowess. Thebes, once the glory of the 
world, and to this day its paradise of ruins, owed its magnifi- 
cence to Thotmes. The descendants of the captives taken in 
these wars, driven to Egypt to beautify its capitals, eventu- 
ally became a danger to the State. The defensive power of 
Egypt which, though assisted by the desert and surroundings, 
was never properly utilised, was materially weakened by the 


* On the alleged existence of a canal between the Nubian Nile and Red 
Sea, vide article with map: ‘‘ The Atbara Canal.” 
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presence within its precincts of these slaves. LHgypt, under 


Thotmes, attained the zenith of its glory; history only repeated 
itself when later on Virgil wrote— 


‘The Gods too high had raised the Roman State, 
Would that their gifts were permanent as great !”’ 


In what manner the Hebrews were engaged during the period 
intervening between the Pharaoh of Joseph, believed to be 
Apepi II. of the fifteenth dynasty, and Rameses II. of the 
nineteenth dynasty, history is silent; the solitary allusion 
occurs in 1 Chron. vil. 20—22, where the story of the massacre 
of the sons of Ephraim by the men of Gath born in Egypt, in 
a quarrel arising out of a cattle-lifting raid, is mentioned; 
even here we are in ignorance of the original aggressors. 
Years passed, and the Bible narrative is continued. The 
Pharaoh ‘“‘ who knew not Joseph” surmounts the throne ; this 
was a king of a decidedly different calibre to the Shepherd 
Kings. This Pharaoh was the terrible Rameses LI. of the nine- 
teenth dynasty (Sesostris), who re-subdued the surrounding 
nations and made Egypt a land of monumental records. Of all 
the mummies of the kings in the Cairo Museum his is the only 
one figured with the scourge and flail (emblematic of Osiris). 
This monarch reigned for many years, and died aged between 
90 and 100. On page 20 is an engraving (reprinted. by per- 
mission from The Graphic) of this Pharaoh who oppressed the 
Hebrews. It was his daughter Thermuthis who adopted Moses. 
‘* Looking upon the hard and haughty features of the mummy, 
here reproduced froin a photograph executed on the unbandaging 
of the mummy in the Cairo Museum in June last, we remember, 
with feeling akin to awe, that this is he who commanded the 
slaughter of all the male babes of the daughters of Israel, who 
sought to slay Moses, and from whose wrath the future law-giver 
fled into the land of Midian. ... Rameses II. was over six 
feet in height, and we see by the breadth of his chest and the 
squareness of his shoulders that he must have been a man of great 
B 
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bodily strength. In his official report Professor Maspero describes 
the body as that of a vigorous and robust old man, with white and 
well preserved teeth, white hair and eyebrows, long and slender 
hands, and feet stained with henna, and ears pierced for the recep- 
tion of earrings. Rameses II. was nearly a hundred years old at 
the time of his death.” 

The above description is extracted from The Graphic, and 
was written by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Honorary Secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, who 
also lent to them the photograph. 

This was the ‘‘ King who died,” Exodus ii. 23, whereupon 
Moses returned to Egypt. In the weaker hands of Rameses 
II.’s son, Meneptah I., the Israelites revolted, and the Exodus 
took place 1316 B.c. (about). On page 21 is an engraving of 
Meneptah, taken from a photograph of the statue. | 

Unless some Chinese records should refer to leaven, the 
earliest known mention of the art is the Hebrew record of 
this date; its antiquity far exceeds this period. Bread and 
beer are mentioned in the oldest Egyptian records (the fourth 
dynasty), contemporaneous with the time of Cheops and the 
building of the pyramids. I have not examined the samples 
of bread in the British Museum, except by viewing them 
through the glass cases; apparently one piece has been 
leavened.* In the Cairo Museum a close study of the earthen 
representations of the potters’ and bakers’ art of the fourth 
to sixth dynasty might throw light on the matter, notably 
Fig. 113 (brassin le pate funébre), which might represent a 
man in the act of making either bread or the modern Arab 
bread-beer or leaven (Soosa). I regret that I have not 
examined these models with this special view. The Decalogue 
and Scriptures (the Law) are commonly believed to date 
_ from the times of the Exodus, although reduced to writing 


* T am positive on this point, and can compare a piece of leavened Arab 
cake in my possession therewith. 
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MENEPTAH I, OF THE XIXTH DYNASTY (SON OF RAMBESES II.), THE PHAROAH OF 

THE TEN PLAGUES AND OF THE EXODUS, DROWNED IN THE RED SEA, 1316 B,o.? 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE STATUE IN BLACK BASALT IN THE BOULAK 
MUSEUM, CAIRO, 
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in the time of Ezra. The oral and traditional laws were 
first written as the Mishna, 141 a.p., and were subsequently 
commented on in the Talmud, 469 a.p. A subsequent com- 
mentary contains a note by Rashi, who describes a beer of the 
Medes made from barley as similar to the Palestine beer. 

I have commented on the exceptional nature of the climate 
and the surroundings, which place limits on the fabrication of 
fermented products. The climatic conditions remain the 
Same now as in the Hebrew period: arid hot winds, the 
absence of rain, and grain ripened under a scorching sun, 
with the roots kept damp by the overflow of the Nile. Virgil, 
AMneid VI., in a prophecy equally capable of forecasting the 

British as well as the Roman Empire, notes one alteration :— 
‘“‘ Nile hears him knocking at his Sevenfold Gate,” 
whereas there now exists fewer mouths, but this is not 
sufficient to alter fermentative conditions, nor is the slight 
increase of the sand drifts. Notwithstanding that the historical 
record has been continually broken, in the face of the govern- 
ing influences exerted by the climate, the rudimentary arts 
connected with fermentation cannot but be conducted in much 
the same manner now as in the Hebrew period. Imported 
srain, the use of ice, &c., does not bear upon native industries. 


3. Tae Manvuracture AND Uses or LEAvEN. 

Leaven is formed by exposing dough or moistened flour * to 
the spores contained in the atmosphere. Even in the Egyptian 
climate, so specially suited to it, the process is not certain ; 
some yeast cells are formed, but for the most part putrid 
ferments and mucors are obtained. By leavening a fresh 
portion of flour or dough with the semi-putrefactive mass, a 
purer leaven is formed; but the process requires several 
generations to produce a aires leaven of good keeping quality. 


* Ordinary table mustard is a familiar instance of a very slow self 
leavening; if allowed to stand for two days in summer, alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas bubbles are formed. 
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The Jewish Sages have defined the time required for self- 
leavening as 18 minutes. Flour and water allowed to stand 
longer than this period without kneading becomes leavened. 
When continually kneaded, leavening does not occur. Their 
reasoning may be that of dilution,* by which I mean that 
flour thrown into much water subsides and the weak top 
solution of albumenoids putrefies quicker than does the 
dough and water intimately kneaded (dough). If, however, 
a little malt (wetted, germinated, and sun-dried grain) is 
mixed with the flour, the leavening is much facilitated. To 
distinguish between the different leavens, which have hitherto 
been classed under one name, I propose to call the dough put 
by for to-morrow’s leavening as ‘Stale Dough.” In The 
Brewers’ Guardian for October 21, 1884, I have described the 
Egyptian native beer Boosa. A baked cake of unleavened flour 
is mixed with a small quantity of malt-flour, salt, and cold water; 
within twenty-four hours the heavy cake has been disintegrated 
by carbonic acid gas to a sloppy mass; the starchy, 
pasty mass is highly alcoholic, and charged with yeast 
cells. The husk is removed by washing and kneading 
over a reed sieve mat. This paste beer (about the 
consistency of thin mustard) is intoxicating. An analysis 
which I made of a sample gave 14 per cent. proof spirit and 
13 per cent. of solids, principally non-gelatinised starch ; 
these figures show Boosa to be equal in gravity (86 lbs.) to 
the strongest Burton ale, although only of the alcoholic 
strength of XXX. This beer is really a leaven, accom- 
panied by diastase which has not been destroyed by boiling, 
and is frequently used to leaven bread with. Within twenty- 
four hours acidity sets in. This is the substance which I 
contend is, under the name of “leavened” (but through 
ignorance of technical details which have not hitherto been 
vroperly understood) particularised by Moses, and constitutes, 


*. More probably saccharification, due to standing moist. 
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under the name of Machmetzeth, ‘that which is leavened,” 
the “‘ Beer of the Bible.” For the purpose of distinction I 
will call it “‘ Beer Leaben,” One use of this beer leaven is to 
sodden stale bread ; for this purpose the crusts are soaked in 
water to which is added a little beer leaven; a fermented sop 
forms in the course of a few hours, which can be distinguished 
as “‘ Sop Leaven ’ (included under beer leaven).* 

The difference between these leavens is very trivial. All of 
them will rise dough and prepare a rude beer. In using them in 
bread-making, the leaven is diluted with water to a thin cream, 
into which the flour is thrown; in some cases a little flour 
and water is first added to the leaven, the mixture throws a 
head; the remainder of the flour is then thrown in, and the mix- 
ture of starch and leaven with cells of yeast thereby becomes 
intimate. The leaven is not directly admixed with the dough. 
The origin of bread leaven can be seen in the accidental use 
of a portion of yesterday’s stale dough with to-day’s flour. 

Several authors describe leavening as allowing the kneaded 
unleavened dough to stand, and disregard the intentional 
addition of leaven. To some extent self-leavening takes place, 
but one of the derivative translations of Séor is ‘‘ a piece put 
by.” This shows that with dough leaven the process of the 
Hebrews was the same as the Arabs, vide Kalisch’s Translation 
of Exodus from Hebrew—Ricehms’ Biblical Antiquities ; but it 
must not be inferred that bread quickly baked cannot be 
leavened, or that unleavened always means baked in a hurry, 
for so quickis the Oriental leaven in its action on small cakes 
(different to our yeast, which requires time to stand) that 
leavened thin cakes, but perhaps not a loaf, can be baked in an 
hour, JI may here mention the importance of this know- 
ledge, since, on the impossibility of leavening cakes ina hurry, 
the institution of the feast of unleavened bread has been fixed 
by some writers as after the passage of the Red Sea. 


* Unbaked flour, malt, and water will make a boosa, 
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There only remains one other leaven possible to be made 
in Egypt. This is a beer which would resemble “ patent 
yeast.” To make this, malt and flour would be infused with 
hot water at a temperature near to boiling, cooled (but not 
boiled), drained, and fermented, or the water may be boiled with 
narcotic herbs, and allowed to cool to 150°; this will give two 
distinct liquid, though thick beers, with weak leavening pro- 
perties. Some yeast or leaven must be added to induce fer- 
mentation in beers made with hot water. There is no present 
native manufacture of these beers, although their keeping quali- 
ties, unlike the others, will last for a week. Made with hops 
and malt and sugar a similar yeast is in use in the P. and O. 
ships on the Red Sea. The climate does not permit of other 
fermented grain than the above being manufactured to leaven 
dough, while the poverty of the enslaved and oppressed 
Hebrew forbids our assuming that any other intoxicant, such 
as wine, fermented honey or sugar, was within his reach ; 

Leaven was his beer, and leavened was his bread and sop. 

The mind of the Oriental traveller can depict the Israelitish 
brewery: the one family room of amud-brick or probably reed 
hut, a hole in the ground with a few ashes, as an oven, two 
earthen vessels, a mat, and two flat stones as a mill, would 
constitute the plant of brew-house, bakehouse, and malt- 
house. Fora sum of one shilling the-Israelitish or Arab hut 
could be converted into brewery, bakery, and malting. and leave 
plenty of capital to spare to buy corn. An examination of 
the funeral pots of beer offered to the jackal-headed god 
Anubis may throw some light on the composition of Hek. 
Their dusty contents may disclose whether it was hot or cold 
water beer (l¢quid or pasty). 


4. Tur Mosaic CommManp To ABSTAIN FROM BEER. 


In carefully reading the Authorised Version, three injunc- 
tions are given, and these are frequently reiterated :— a 
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1. To abstain from leavened bread. 

2. To put away leaven from without the house. 

3. Not to eat of anything leavened. 
Evidently some other use for leaven than for the purpose of 
making bread is intended. The word “‘ eat” in the verse, ‘‘ Ye 
shall eat nothing leavened,” will apply equally with “‘ drink,” 
to beer of a pasty consistency. Exodus xii. 8 enjoins the 
Passover lamb to be eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread. Under the light which I have thrown on the several 
uses of Oriental: leaven, one is enabled to realise that the 
Passover was ordained to be a week of abstinence from the 
comparative luxury of light bread and beer, and, to ensure 
the entire fulfilment of the command, leaven of every descrip- 
tion was to be destroyed, even the unleavened bread was not 
to remain one night, perhaps to avoid the temptation to 
make it into Beer, by throwing it into water with a little 
malt flour. The customs of the Western Jews of the 
present day must not be regarded entirely as a continuity of 
those of the Exodus period. The bread which they use is 
leavened by German (‘‘ Distillery’’) yeast. Their bakers 
and butchers are strictly of their own persuasion, but they 
drink of Gentile wine, beer, and spirits, except during the 
Passover week, when they strictly regard the Mosaic command, 
and drink wine, but not beer or any corn spirit. The strictest 
Jews who are licensed victuallers keep the command to “ put 
away leaven from without the house,” by giving a deed of 
sale to a Gentile manager, with obligation of re-conveyance 
at the end of the Passover week; during this period the 
Hebrew absents himself from the house, and refuses to 
partake of the profits then acquired. Very few fulfil this 
custom in England, some few do on the Continent and in the 
Jewish towns of south-eastern Europe. The large majority 
remain in the house, but give the proceeds to Jewish charities, 
whilst many set aside a special room, in which they sell only 
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rum, wine, shrub and brandy, but do not allow leavened 
bread, beer, or corn spirit (whisky and gin) to enter this 
separate room. The private apartments are kept leaven free. 

The surest guide to a definition of the leaven of the 
Israelite is to be found not in the interpretation of a word, 
whose meaning has been altered by broken national customs 
and changed climates, but in the various observed uses of the 
article in the country and climate of its origin. Something 
might be gained from the literature of the Copts (the Asiatic 
creed of Christianity). To this day the unchangeable Kast 
(alike in India and Egypt) retains the plough and the bullock 
flail in no ways different to those of the time of Pharaoh and 
Gautama Buddha. With a better definition of the leavens, 
Exodus xii. 839 possesses a new and important construction— 
‘* And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they 
brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they 
were thrust out of Egypt and could not tarry; neither had 
they prepared for themselves any victual.”” Later on I devote 
a chapter to this subject. 

I contend that Moses, in referring to the varieties of leaven, 
specifically mentioned the Hebrew beer. The ancient Mach- 
metzeth corresponded to the Boosa, ‘‘ the beer leaven” of the 
Arabs of the present day, as differentiated from Séor, stale 
dough, and Chametz, leavened bread; as such it is the only 
specific and distinct Biblical mention of beer. It likewise 
affords the earliest precedent of teetotalism, if such it can be 
called. But contrast the abstinence enforced by Moses with 
that of modern times! In his dicta there was no morbid senti- 
ment, no purposeless denial of the comforts of the fruits of 
the earth ; the abstinence, or fast, was to be inculcated as an 
observance on all posterity for the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from the greatest oppression which had befallen their race, and 
as a sacrificial thankoffering it rises to the sublimity of a pean 
of gratitude to Jehovah, the Almighty Deliverer of the Jews. 


/ 


NOTE ON SOME OF THE ORIENTAL FERMENT 
PRODUCTS. 


Section 5, which has not yet been published, will be devoted to 
biological and chemical matters of no interest except to the tech- 
nical reader. The heads to be dealt with are: HKvolution from 
bread to beer, which can be traced through the Arab beer. The 
water of the Nile, which does not contain any mineral substance 
liable to retard fermentation; whether its tendency to create the 
dreaded ‘‘ Nile boils”’ is due to some specific organic matter or to 
an organism similar to the Indian guinea worms I cannot say; filtra- 
tion retards but does not arrest the liability to cause this annoyance. 
Few Europeans can venture on bathing, &c., &c., &e. 

Some details of interest to bakers may be here appropriately 
introduced, indicative as they are of the character of the climate. 
Neither English nor German yeast will sufficiently rise Egyptian 
flour,—one of the Oriental leavens is necessary. At the native 
public bakeries | have seen the leavened dough used, of the con- 
sistency of a thick paste or extremely thin dough.* It actually 
yan,” and when placed on the board was sprinkled with dry flour 
to keep it in shape. The paste can be seen to rise during baking, 
due to the powerful action of the native leaven. The duration of 
standing leavened flour to allow to rise is while taking the cakes to 
the bakery. The dough about 2 in. thick, makes a bun about two 
inches high, usually hollow in the centre with the bottom slightly 
heavy, on five to seven minutes’ baking. The liquidity of the paste, 
which more resembles a dough boosa than ordinary dough, assists 


** In pastry-making with flour, water, and butter (without yeast or 
leaven), the lightness is occasioned by other means than fermentation. 
The heat converts part of the starch to ‘‘ British Gum,’’ a brittle sub- 
stance when cold; the butter melts, and affords a ‘‘ waterproofing.” 
The expansion of the air incorporated in the dough, and the conversion 
of the water into steam, causes “rising,” Xe. 
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the fermentation ; and boosa, as I have shown, will in twenty-four 
hours throw off as much gas as does Burton ale after four days. 
This rapid evolution of gas causes the bread from dough allowed to 
stand for too long a time to be heavy ; the gas collects in a few large 
chambers instead of in numerous cavities. 

At a later period, when commenting on the verses Exodus xii. 
34—89, I shall have occasion to introduce the ‘time required for 
leavening bread theory.” I may here appropriately note that the 
qualities of bread, and especially cakes, are to some extent depen- 
dent on the time occupied in their leavening. I have already 
roughly indicated the uses of leaven, I will now particularise. 
The Egyptian method of making cakes is to grind down a little 
stale dough, or boosa, with water; this, which, in the language of 
the modern bakers, would be called ‘‘ the ferment,’’ is mixed with 
the flour and salt; the whole kneaded forms ‘‘ dough.” This form 
of cake is full of “ blowholes,” instead of consisting of an homo- 
genous spongy mass. ‘To explain the reasons would take me into 
the chemistry of baking ; suffice it to say that the constituents of the 
flour are not sufficiently brought into a condition rendering them 
capable of retaining the carbonic acid. On examining the interior 
of a loaf of bread, certain tenacious filaments resembling leather 
will be noticed ; it is to the due mashing and manipulation of the 
flour, in order to obtain a tenacious gluten, that the swelling dough 
is enabled to hold the gas and bind the bread. This quick process, 
which does not so readily yield this property occupies,—frem flour 
to bread, about one-half to three-quarters of an hour. I will call - 
this, which is the simplest method of making bread, ‘‘The Arab 
process.” 

Another method, slower but yielding a better product, is that 
resembling the old-fashioned home-made bread process. The flour 
is placed in the trough, a cavity made in it, into which is thrown 
the ferment previously ground down with water, together with a 
little salt ; the sides of the flour are stirred in, until a thick batter 
ensues; this, which resembles the ‘“‘sponge”’ of the baking trade, 
is allowed to ferment or rise ;—according to the state of the weather, 
the quality of the ferment, and the nature of the flour, the sponge 
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“« rises ” and “ breaks,” i.e. the gas escapes ; the sponge again rises 
and breaks, and sometimes a third or fourth time; the rest of the 
flour, salt, and water is added to the sponge, (usually after the first 
break,) the whole kneaded forms “‘ dough,” this is allowed to rise or 
“rrove” itself when it is cutupand baked. This process of making 
what I will call ‘‘ sponge bread,” occupies from two to three hours. 
Its essential features are a steady growth of the yeast cell, a 
‘‘mashing” of the grain, thorough kneading, &¢. Some such 
process as this was evidently used by the Egyptians ; the illustra- 
tion of two men kneading dough in a large trough by their feet, 
figured in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work, shows that some elabo- 
rate process was in use. It is impossible to further detail bread- 
making in this book. The art was evidently highly developed in the 
earliest days of Egypt; spiced and other forms of bread were 
known ; the mention of Pharaoh’s chief baker (unfortunate man !) 
implies that the monarch possessed a well-furnished baking esta- 
blishment. The Greeks, who derived much of their civilisation 
from the Egyptians, enumerated no less than sixty-two varieties of 
bread and cakes made from wheat, barley, rye, millet, spelt, rice, 
orindion (an Egyptian grain), and other cereals. In ancient 
Egypt we may assume two chief varieties of bread consumed by 
two classes—(1) The quick-made Arab cakes eaten by the captives, 
bondsmen, and poorer Egyptians, made from the commoner grain ; 
and (2), the sponged-bread properly kneaded made from wheat, 
and eaten by the wealthier classes. We know also that the cap- 
tives were insufficiently fed; from this circumstance, and from the 
analogy of modern custom, it may be assumed that in the towns 
the bondsmen were supplied with grain, per capita, the women 
ground it at the handmill (the maid behind the mill), made the 
flour into leavened dough, and took it to the public bakery; in 
isolated villages the women baked it in holes in the ground or in 
the inside ofa heated earthen pot. The Jewish Law is strict on the 
subject of millstones, which each family possessed (Numbers xi. 8). 
The trade of a miller is not mentioned in the Bible; later on the 
Mishna (Demai iii. 4) mentions one; millstones may not be taken 
in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6), Josephus iv. 8 and 26;—the maid 
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behind the mill usually chanted a song (Hccles. xii. 4), as do many 
Muslims when at weaving in the present day. 

I have mentioned that for one shilling of present value, brew- 
house, malthouse, and bakehouse could be erected ; there is, how- 
ever no evidence to believe that the Hebrews ever had money. 
Despotism from their rulers commanded their actions, and some 
trivial forms of barter amongst themselves was all the commerce 
they could indulge in; even amidst the oppression of the land of 
Goshen their lot was happiness, compared to the awful bondage— 
the certain death, of the captives or prisoners compelled to work in 
the Nubian gold fields at the Wady Al-aki of the modern maps. 

English mothers of the passing generation need not be reminded 
of the method of making bread; from the period of their Saxon 
ancestors to the middle of this century, mothers and daughters 
have practised this—humanities most venerable art ; and not alone 
could the farmer’s wife make bread, few there were who could not 
brew the home-made beer, smoke the bacon, and make cheese, jam 
and wine. With the passing generation dies a domestic art ; when 
the descriptive writer of the coming century unfolds the home-life 
of the past thirty years, he will ask—What useful occupation has 
supplied the void of the absent housewife? What has modern 
refinement done to fill the homely arts of former days? The 
‘culture ’’ of the novel ill supplies, the vacuum in the kitchen. 

Eaten new, Egyptian whole meal buns are of excellent flavour, 
slightly nutty and sweet, and of a light oak colour. Sometimes 
they are sour from the leaven being bad ; they quickly become acid 
if insufficiently baked. Huropeans seldom taste native bread by 
reason of a prejudice against the heating material of the oven. In 
the towns where bakeries exist wood is used, generally sycamore or 
acacia. As a leaven, boosa is preferred to stale dough. Not only is 
the boosa more powerful, (it contains more yeast cells by reason of 
the dilution, and so is stronger, in the same manner that porter yeast | 
is better for baking, than yeast from strong ale,) but it does not 
putrefy, as does dough ; in the extreme heat of Nubia, this gives a 
great advantige to its use. In Nubia, also, the beer is eaten to 
excess, and is the source of much intoxication, 
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Brewer's yeast fails to raise dough from mixed Egyptian and 
Russian flour : German (distillery) yeastis successful. With Russian 
flour entirely (the hospital bread of the Commissariat), brewer’s yeast 
also fails in the Egyptian climate’; I do not know whether German 
yeast has been tried. A very inferior ginger-beer can be made, in 
no way comparing so favourably as the “‘ pop ”’ so largely consumed 
by the Hindoos. Of the spontaneous fermentation of the sugar 
juice I have no experience, as I was not in the district. I believe . 
it does not present any features of difficulty. To summarise without 
going into a question of strong or mild flour,—in an Egyptian 
climate, Egyptian flour requires Egyptian ferments. 

Wine was made in the time of the Pharaohs. It is not now made, 
nor can I find that fermented honey is. Perhaps one of the 
- varieties of Hek might have been a palm juice fermented. The 
“honey” or sugar from the date can be made into a fermented 
product; such is not now made in Kgypt, but a date wine is made 
in Nubia. A spirit is also alleged to be distilled (Hncyc. Brit.), but 
I question whether the Nubians are acquainted with distillation 
From the frequent mention of the Promised Land flowing with milk 
and honey, there is a probability that some form of honey wine was 
regarded by the Israelites as the desideratum of fermented luxuries. 

What the ancient Hek was has given rise to much discussion. 
From the difficulties which both my predecessor and myself had 
in keeping up the supply of yeast, I question whether hek could 
have been a wort boiled and subsequently fermented like our 
‘own. One variety may have been boosa, the other a strong 
medicated wort cooled and fermented, or boiled and cooled wort. A 
little boosa might be added to induce fermentation. A yeast would 
arise from this beer, but it is doubtful whether such would be 
sufficiently strong to leaven Egyptian flour. Do Egyptian records 
indicate an inferior and a better beer ? 

The ‘‘ red corn’”’ used in hek may be an admixture with malted 
dholl, a small red pea with a peculiar flavour. Beer from boiled, 
cooled, and fermented wort requires time for manufacture, and a 
rudimentary plant; certainly such was not the Hebrew beer. 
As so many people do not know what lager beer is, I may inform 

oO 
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them that the principal difference is in the fermentation. Lager 
and bock beer is fermented between 42° and 48° F., English beer 
between 60° and 72°; the fermentation in the former lasts about 
three weeks, in ours about three days; the percentage of alcohol 
is the same. I have not read the hek literature; an eminent 
Egyptologist informed me that one school consider hek to be a 
distilled spirit such as is whisky: I would suggest that, although 
‘alcohol’ and ‘alembic’ are Arabic words, distillation of alcohol in 
quantity such as is implied requires a “plant.” I question if the 
ancient Egyptians had the materials: earthenware vessels can 
only be small, The natives of Ceylon manage to distil spirit 
in earthen stills about two feet high, but, owing to caste 
and other considerations, nothing like the quantity is produced 
as would be required in the thickly populated Hgyptian 
cities; whilst as to copper, no tubular apparatus has been 
found, copper riveting is difficult, and solder could not have 
been known; wooden tubes would not make large quantities. 
The Egyptian ladies’ dressing-room affords the best index; 
alcohol used as a drink, flavoured by flowers is the foundation of 
scent; do the Egyptian records, in gifts offered to the queens, 
afford indication of fluid scents? Aromatic oils (the isomeric 
Terpenes), viz., oils of lavender, verbena, cedar, nutmeg, tur- 
pentine, juniper, cubebs, lemon, and many others of the chemical 
composition C,.H,,, are obtained by distilling roses, cedar, &c., 
with water, and separating the floating oil. The alcoholic tincture 
forms scent, which now, as in Solomon’s time, was a feature 
employed as gifts at the Eastern courts, though in what form I 
do not say. Another method, viz., digesting the flowers in fat, 
with subsequent alcoholic extraction, makes the best scent; 
mere boiling the plant in hot water would not be a fitting 
present. Within the past two months an account of the — 
Egyptian Temple perfumes, Kyphi and Tasi, used for anointing 
the image of the Egyptian Venus, has been announced. 
This little fragment may throw light on ancient distillation. 
Although the Arab civilisation of to-day is much lower 
than that of the Egyptians or the Moors, some knowledge 
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of pure chemistry applied can be found amongst them. They 
manufacture a soap by precipitating sulphate or carbonate of 
soda found in Syria and the Libyan Desert, with burnt limestone, 
saponify the resulting caustic soda with fat, and obtain a real soap, 
so familiar in the Cairo bazaars. The manufacture of soap is very 
old; probably the soap-maker occupies the niche of honour as the 
oldest manufacturing chemist. The scent-maker is more an 
empiricist than a chemical manufacturer: even to-day we know 
next to nothing of the synthetic chemistry of the scent oils. A 
fortune awaits the favoured individual who can isomerise oil of 
turpentine into oil of verbena, or of lemon, &c. 

The arrack of the Hast consists of a spirit distilled from 
fermented rice, palm-toddy, &c. In India, every cocoa-nut palm 
tree belongs to the Government, and is labelled; a license must 
be obtained to tap the tree. The Ceylonese toddy is most 
refreshing between 6 and 8 a.m; as the day advances, fer- 
mentation sets in; later on, acidity. Toddy may be said to 
be milk at sunrise; beer at noon; and spirits at night; next day 
it is distilled into arrack, or it would turn into vinegar. 
There is another arrack, made from the mowra flower (a jungle 
fig), at Indian Government distilleries let to contractors. I do 
not know of any arrack being made in Egypt; some mysterious 
Greek spirits (most horrible stuff) takes its place. <Arvack is a 
generic name; it may represent palm, mowra, sugar, and rice 
spirit: of these varieties, cocoa palm (Ceylon spirit) is the most fiery. 
The sailors—who, although they deride arrack on board, regard the 
coast line as the promised land of arrack—describe it as “ warranted 
to kill at a thousand yards.” Amongst the more polite class of 
soldiers it is known as ‘‘ Sweet William,” usually abbreviated to 
*« Billy Stink.” Its odour is not like that of ottar of roses, it more 
resembles unrectified grain spirit. Certain spiced varieties are 
met with. 

The low caste natives are very partial to arrack, which they 
drink in public. Many of the high castes will drink brandy, &c., 
in private, but as the natives will not add water the Government 
contractors are compelled to sell at strength according to price. 
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In Madras Presidency there are two definite priced strengths, in 
Bombay Presidency one, viz., 25 degrees under proof. The spirit 
is sold warm from the still, no rectifying or ageing whatsoever. 

The Pall Mall Gazette recently instituted a correspondence on 
the morality of the Govern ment sale of alcohol in India, but their 
correspondents did not enter upon the system of manufacture. 
The distilleries belong to the Government, and are let to a 
contractor (usually a Parsee in the Bombay Presidency, where 
there are 19 distilleries), under a system of the most sold the 
greater the gain. A European exciseman resides on the premises 
to check issues. ‘To some extent the contractor is liable for his 
customers selling the spirit as received. The whole system resem- 
bles the French tobacco régie. At the end of the contract (usually 
five years) the contractor hands back the premises, receiving no com- 
pensation for improvements (not that many of them would effect 
any, though spirit contracting is a wealthy occupation). 

Mowra liquor is made by digesting the fig in cold water, to which 
has been added the lees of a previous fermentation; after three 
days the wash is drained, the spent figs washed, and the wash 
distilled in a pot-still; to my inquiry, ‘‘ why do you not press the 
husk, to save the great loss of spirit ?” the reply was, “ Several 
people have told me that, but the Government would noi; take over 
the press.” I cannot describe this fig. There are nonein Kngland. 
France imports some, to aid in flavouring some special liqueurs, I 
believe Curagoa. 

I do not deprecate any interference with the sale of spirits in 
India. The natives will have them, and if legislation attempts to 
stop it, the use of narcotics, which the soil grows so freely, or 
opium smoking, will increase, and the natives become as useless as 
the Assamese, where, in parts, Coolies have to be imported to 
supply labour, owing to the race being so degenerated by opium. 
Prohibition is useless ; the measure of reform lies in the Govern- 
ment providing stills suitable to the climate, soas to obtain a purer 
spirit, and to have a control in manufacturing as well as excise. 
With a spirit only once submitted to distillation, a still-head capable 
of arresting the fusel oils as far as is possible should not only be pro- 
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vided, but the Huropean exciseman be permitted to control the 
extent and rate of distillation, &c. Herein ata little expense lies the 
means of preventing the natives from obtaining the worst forms of 
alcohol, Although it would not be possible with the steam stills 
of the size used in the Indian distilleries, to erect so elaborate an 
apparatus as Coffey’s rectifying apparatus, the process of fractional 
distillation practised by the smaller English distillers could be 
adopted. The Indian spirits are ‘‘low wines,” i.¢., spirit contain- 
ing fusel oils; the home whisky distiller never sells this distillate, 
no one would drink it. He redistils the low wines, and separately 
collects the middle portions, which are reserved for sale; the 
spirit in the impure first and last portions (feints) is obtained by 
mixing the feints with a succeeding distillation. In this manner 
the fusel oils (alcohols of an oily nature, with a boiling point above 
that of ethyl alcohol—spirits of wine) are separated. These fusel 
oils vary according to the nature of the grain, and increase with the 
temperature of the fermentation. The fermentation of malt gives 
but little fusel oil; that of malted grain mixed with cane-sugar 
(I do not say glucose) yields a beer comparatively harmless. This 
is best instanced by the Australian summer-brewed beer, which, 
although made with over 50 per cent. of cane-sugar, is not of a 
heady nature, and is now produced of a high degree of excellence. 
Spirit derived from malt mixed with non-germinated grain (and 
malt cannot be made other than by germination) yields alcohols 
more intoxicating than either all malt, or malt and sugar spirits. 
Lager beer, which is fermented at a low temperature, although it 
contains as much alcohol as English ale, may be said to be 
manufactured under conditions which preclude the possibility of 
fusel oil being generated. Complete absence from these oils is 
not desirable, otherwise the ethereal flavour or bouquet, so agree- 
able in beer, is not produced. For this reason, in the instance of 
lager beer, an artificial flavour resembling onions is given by 
coating the cask with a peculiar resin. Amyl Alcohol C;H,,0, 
boiling point 270° F’., is considered to be some twenty times more 
intoxicating than ordinary alcohol (Ethyl Alcohol C,H; 0, spirits of 
wine, boiling point 176°). ‘Low wines’’ consist of the mixed 
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alcohols, and water vapour condensed: by appropriate re-distil- 
lation this first distillate can be subsequently divided so as to 
yield the alcohols near their respective boiling points, thus — 
obtaining ordinary alcohol nearly pure, and which is further 
improved and flavoured by mellowing in wooden casks. That 
~ the Indian spirits now manufactured are undoubtedly of a highly 
injurious character, their manner of preparation and taste alone 
show. ‘The few private distillers manufacture a matured rum, 
equal to West Indian rum, but no European would drink that 
made by the native contractors. 

The Government has this question entirely in its hands, and 
so great a measure as the improvement of the Indian native spirits © 
could be accomplished at a trifling cost. The matter is one of 
technical application, and cannot be supposed to be within the 
knowledge of the Indian revenue officials, who have not the 
advantage of a highly organised technical department to advise 
them. Protection from bad alcohol is the temperance question in 
India, and the alcohol question in India must one day become an 
important one. Native smuggling already is a fine art, and the 
consumption of spirits is increasing. The railways are breaking 
down the finer divisions of caste, and with the gradual elimination 
of the minor distinctions, spirit drinking will rapidly increase. 
The evil example of the Europeans, so much talked about, has 
no effect whatsoever on the habits of the natives. Once the latter 
believes that consuming alcohol does not ostracise him, he will 
drink it. The Government policy virtually, though not intention- 
ally, is breaking down caste, and though I can sympathise with 
them in their straitened financial circumstances, some improve- 
ment can be slowly effected as the contracts die out. By no means 
is any hurried intervention desirable, nor can English legislation 
be applied to Indian native habits. The necessity of manufacture 
exists, but—oh! wail of woe from the temperance camp !—the 
Indian Government is the biggest and worst distiller in the world. 

The annual opium speech sends the House of Commons into the 
smoking rooms; the members all know it by heart. With a desire 
to aid the temperance reformers, will they permit me to offer one 
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suggestion ? Instead of the usual wearisome opium harangue, let the 
allied forces devote the evening to a ‘‘ Bill for the better definition 
of Toddy,” to legally fix the time of day when toddy is milk ; toddy 
is beer; and toddy is toddy. This important subject has never 
received public discussion. The number of our black brethren who 
have, through legislative neglect, been lost as “ frightful examples,” 
must be truly appalling. What can be more fatal to teetotal 
morality than confiding innocence betrayed by the cup that cheers 
and becomes inebriate ? 

The mention of patent yeast brings forward an interesting pro- 
blem. ‘Too much assertion is given nowadays to theories on 
brewing ; the nature and properties of the albumenoids are com- 
mented on in too positive a manner. The leading scientic brewers 
admit that we know really nothing about them, and refrain from 
writing on hypothetical bases. Iam not going to enter into any 
field of conjecture or scientific debate, but will bring forward one 
incontrovertible fact. No English brewer can make a summer- 
brewed six-pound gravity beer to keep in summer, yet “ patent 
yeast,” a scalded extract of albumenoids, fermented, keeps sound 
and sweet in the baker’s cabin near the boilers (it is not kept in the 
ice-house), in the terrific heat of the Red Sea, and will remain 
sound from Suez to Aden. The fact of the remarkable stability 
of patent yeast, an unboiled beer with little alcohol, can be verified 
by inquiry of the ships’ bakers at the Albert and other docks, and 
until it is explained it upsets and contradicts several of the 
principal assertions of the theory of brewing. The custom of the 
ship bakers is to brew patent yeast once a week; some think that 
it is advisable to brew oftener; some feed the yeast with sugar ; 
some use sugar and flour with the malt ; others sugar only ; all boil 
the liquor (distilled water) with hops. Nor with patent yeast at 
our own doors, notwithstanding the enormous amount of literature 
and theories which have been promulgated on the subject of brewing, 
can I point to one published analysis of this substance, which in 
England, to my own knowledge, can be made to keep longer than 
summer-brewed weak beer. I should, perhaps, state that 1 have 
been so much out of England that I am not aw fait in all the 
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current literature on the allied subjects. Nor, excepting myself, 
can I point to any writer on the principles of leaven beyond a mere 
histological article. Brewing and baking are brother and sister, 
much nearer allied than brewing and wine-making, although not 
generally considered so. Probably brewing is the oldest art: the 
grasses were developed before the grape, and long before primitive 
man had discovered the art of grinding grain, he had found out 
that the moistening of a heap of grain to soften it, had on standing, 
developed sweetness, and subsequently that this sweetened grain 
made a pleasant drink. The very rain of heaven itself, falling on 
grain stored by prehistoric man dwelling in caves, had malted it 
and made a beer. Even the very ancient art of the potter would 
not be necessary to construct a vessel to keep such a beer in; the 
gourd scooped out, or the shell of a cocoanut, or a hole in the rock, 
was all that was requisite. Man made beer before he utilised fire. 
I am now writing of a period long anterior to history. Hven 
Kgypt cannot instruct us on this. When Menes, first King of 
Egypt, descendant of the gods, appears on the world’s stage, the 
civilisation of Egypt was further advanced than is that of Arabia 
of to-day. Memphis, the oldest city we know of (the Biblical 
Noph), arose a great capital. Hitherto the bakers and potters have 
divided such honours as the veneration of antiquity bestows. I 
beg to submit that the brewers possess the most ancient manu- 
facturing art. Prior to them would be the professions proper 
—the chieftain, the warrior, the landowner, and the doctor-priest 
(the magician). Brewing, reed weaving, rope twisting, and other — 
domestic occupations, all conducted by women, would follow. 
With the utilisation of fire, cooking, pottery, and baking com- 
menced. I would hint to the writers in Notes and Queries to 
endeavour to find out the Saxon origin of our very old word, 
‘to mash.” In brewing we employ it as ‘to mix,” not to pulp, 
as in ‘‘mashing” softened grain, potatoes, &c. Any art not 
demanding the use of fire, and especially one concerning the 
preparation of food, would naturally be the first discovered, hence 
I submit that the brewer is the oldest manufacturer. 

The origin of the word leaven is usually attributed to the French 
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word s’élever ; in the “ Curiosities of Aleand Beer” (Field & Tuer), 
recently published, Mr. Bickerdyke notices a drink brought over by 
a Orusader named Howard, which was preserved as a secret in 
Levens Hall, Cumberland. All new guests were required to drink 
“To the Lady of Levens.” The origin of our word for an 
habitual tippler can be traced from the Arabic boosa, the word 
probably being an ab-boosive epithet amongst the Crusaders. 

Mr. Bickerdyke mentions (p. 25) that the beer-shops in Egypt had 
become so common that many had to be suppressed, as also that the 
barley wine was held in “so little esteem that only women would 
drink it.” Beershop keeping was a Noble woman’s punishment. 
Amasis made beer a royal beverage, for history records lengthily the 
after dinner proceedings of that monarch. Herodotus (il. 77) says, 
“They use wine made of barley, for they have no vines in that 
country” (Egypt), which was not true. In Egypt wine was only 
the drink of the wealthy, but as the father of history is severe on 
the inhospitality of the inhabitants, it may be that he was mis- 
taken for a tourist, and was not asked to sit at the mahogany of the 
upper ten. Strabo (xviii. 2; 24 a.p.) says, ‘They liye on millet 
and barley, from which alsoa drink is prepared.” I should assign 
to boosa the honour of the greatest antiquity; it also forms the 
connecting link or evolution from bread, to bread drink, ta, 
beer. Egyptian records only mention the food of the wealthy. 

An indication of the serious nature of the Egyptian mind is 
found in their drinking customs. Strabo (xviii. 78) records that 
towards the end of a supper, men entered the banquetting hall 
carrying the model of a mummy, in its coffin, and, exhibiting this 
to the guests, said: ‘‘ Look upon this, then drink and enjoy your- 
self, for when dead you will be like this.” Another indication is 
that, although the nobles and lower classes frequently drank im- 
moderately, the monarchs who to some extent were regarded as 
deities, were allowanced. Wine was principally imported from 
Syria. The ministrations of the priests themselves in the temples 
were also regulated. 

The Jews class the Hebrew beer under the generic word Shechar 
(strong drink), Lev. x. 9. The terms “ wine ” and “strong drink,” 
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collectively and individually, occur no less than 256 times in the 
combined Old and New Testaments (Wilson’s Wines of the Bible). 

t; An interesting paragraphic article on the ‘“ Beer of the Ancients ” 
is contained in The Brewer’s Guardian of September 21, 1886, by 
O. Wiesner, reprinted from “ Das Gasthaus.” It is too long to 
fully copy. Homer, it appears, knew nothing about beer, though 
he’referred to a beer called Kykeon, brewed from barley, goat’s milk, 
cheese, and wine; or from barley water and pennyroyal. In the 
‘‘Tliad” it is termed a drink, in the ‘“‘ Odyssey ” a food. Ardilochus 
is the first Greek poet who mentions beer ; between 900—600 B.c. 
Aischylus mentions beer, &c. In the middle ages a beer named 
phukas, or phukadion, was in general use in the Byzantine Empire, 
and was most likely the same as the foka of the Arabians. I am 
unacquainted with this latter existing in modern days. 

The manner of storage of corn by the ancient Egyptians demands 
notice. Genesis xli. informs us of Joseph storing it for seven years. 
I could not keep malt imported from Europe for seven months. A 
peculiar description of weevil, with wings and limited power of 
flight, destroys it. The Egyptian pest is different to the English 
one. I took the trouble to count the percentages of damaged grain 
in malt kept for six months; these amounted to from 50 to 60 per 
cent. The natives at the present day store corn in a mud cemented 
hole; the women pick every piece of grain over by the hand; so 
closely is this done that the numerous Arab and Coptic town millers 
who grind by steam do not sieve the corn which the women bring 
them to grind, but allow the women to throw it into the hopper 
themselves, from whence it falls between the stones, trusting to 
them that it has been perfectly cleaned. Certain prejudices may — 
have to be tendered to, as the women are particular in looking into 
the hopper to see that all has been ground; in fact, I have seen 
several bring little bits of stick to extract the flour from the shoots, 
so as to obtain the maximum quantity. These ladies certainly 
would not permit screening off of small corn and stones. Malt, how- 
ever, is more freely attacked by weevils than barley. Rats, sparrows, 
squirrels, &c., will always reject corn if malt can be obtained. Do 
the ancient records show any constructions leading to the idea that 
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kiln drying of corn, or heating in a pan, has been resorted to with 
the object of destroying the ova of the weevils? The heat necessary 
would destroy the vitality of grain for seed or malting purposes. 
The Koran, chapter xii., in recounting the dream of Pharaoh before 
Joseph, makes him advise that monarch to store the grain in the 
ear. Sale makes a note on this: “ To preserve it from the weevil.’’ 
Whether this practice is now carried out I do not know. On the 
London Corn Exchange, Egyptian dari and beans are depreciated 
solely because of the weevils which they introduce. The manager 
of the Moulin Frangaise, at Cairo, informed me that there are 
seven distinct species of parasites in Egyptian wheat. Probably 
one lives upon the other. 

The relation between Mahometanism and the loaf deserves atten- 
tion. [Oriental races usually confine their dietary to boiled rice, 
or grain blown like popcorn. The Hindoos not only blow or 
*‘pop’”’ grain (dari, maize, and rice), but on their numerous pil- 
grimages they often take a flattened form of popped rice (Chyura) 
for convenience of carriage.*] Bread nations take biscuits of un- 
leavened cakes and flour. It is evident that the Hebrews had not 
prepared unleavened cakes for their journey. ‘ They had not made 
any provision for themselves” (Hebrew translation). Itis a singu- 
lar fact that wherever Mahometanism exists there also is the loaf 
of bread. Hindoo India has not got a loaf; in the Punjaub and 
border countries, where Mahometanism constitutes the principal 
caste and the effects of the Mogul Empire have taken root, the 
baked loaf is always found. Perhaps enthnographers would eluci- 
date the hint thrown out by constructing a ‘‘ bread map ” of the 
world. 


* The subject matter of this sentence was the origin of this work being 
written. 


A VISIT TO AN ARAB BREWERY.* 


A GLANCE at the above title will probably occasion the remark, 
‘‘ How can there be such a thing as an Arab brewery, since 
Mahometanism forbids the use of intoxicants?” This is a 
widely-diffused error: the Koran only discourages the use of 
wine.t At the date of writing the Koran, wine was the only 
recognised intoxicant; distilled spirits were unknown, whilst 
beer, although known to the ancient Egyptians, was probably 
regarded in the same category as koumiss (mare’s milk fer- 
mented), a necessity to the wild nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
desert. Not alone is native beer drank by the Arabs, but con- 
siderable quantities of lager beer are consumed by the richer 
classes. In Mussulman India considerable quantities of English 
ale are drank; in Ceylon I have myself seen Buddhists and 
Mahometans drinking beer. 

While the process of making Arab beer possesses in its 
inner details considerable scientific interest, it can hardly be 


* From The Brewers’ Guardian, October 21, 1884, with revisions. 
Although placed after the later-written essay, it really forms its basis. 

+ Differences of opinion exist on this point; the reading of the Koran 
itself seems to imply that the use of wine was discouraged, not absolutely 
condemned. ‘‘They will ask thee concerning wine and lots. Answer, 
in both there is great sin, and also some things of use unto men; but 
their sinfulness is greater than their use.” (Koran, chapter ii.; vide also 
similar injunction, chapter v.) Beer or leaven is nowhere mentioned in 
the Koran. Some Mussulmen authorities interpret wine to refer to any- 
thing intoxicating, including wine, beer, palm-juice, opium, bhang, and 
even coffee and tobacco. The drinking of coffee was introduced after the 
writing of the Koran, and has been publicly condemned and subsequently 
re-allowed on many occasions. The constant infringement of the com- 
mand, including gaming, by Mahommetans isa matter of notoriety. The 
Bedouins keep the injunction. 
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discussed without reference to the leaven of bread so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Biblical records. Apart from its 
serious aspect the subject presents to the European reader a 
somewhat comical aspect. Arab beer is a thick pasty fer- 
menting liquor, made from baked and malted wheat. Its 
Arabic name is Bouzah or Bodsa. Lager beer is known as 
Beérah or Birra. 

A few lines will describe an Arab brewery, or rather beer- 
drinking house. Ordinarily they consist of the most miserable 
class of dwellings. Four bare walls, or rather walls covered 
with dirt, one or two wooden seats, and several mats spread 
on the floor. At one corner is the brewery, the mill, and the 
malt-house ; in another is a pen containing the proprietor’s 
donkey and two she-goats. Some few cups for drinking the 
beer are kept by the proprietor, but for the most part the 
company bring their own. A code of honour seems to dictate 
that nothing portable shall be left about. 

Accompanied by an employé I visited the principal brewery. 
The walls were decorated with highly-coloured Italian prints 
of the Dandolo, Vesuvius in a terrific eruption, Tel-el-Kebir, 
and sensational pictures. The ceiling showed signs of better 
occupants; here and there fragments could be seen of the 
exquisitely carved stone tracery work to which Mahometanism 
has confined art ; in the centre of the room, surrounded by the 
company, who were seated upon the ground, were some girls 
playing the lute, dulcimer, bandolin, and singing in the usual 
monotonous high-pitched treble discord. The company (all 
middle-aged men) smoked chibouks. The fumes of the for- 
bidden drug Hascheesh* were more overpowering than those 

* Hascheesh (Indian hemp) is another instance of the impossibility to 
prohibit local vices: although not grown in the country, and supposed 
to be destroyed at the Customs port, it was easy enough to purchase it. 
You were openly asked if you wanted the picked or commoner varieties. 


The police seemed very partial to it. It stupefies and gradually paralyses 
the brain tissues : its constant use is worse in results than opium. 
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met with in an opium saloon, while here and there could be 
- discerned a strange odour, probably one of the mysterious 
- African drugs which European chemists and toxicologists — 
have failed to obtain. 

Of the taste of Bouzah I cannot give a fair account. In 
the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,” Mr. Richard Swiveller, a most 
eminent authority, asserts ‘‘ that beer cannot be tasted at a 
sip;’”’ beyond this my experience has not gone. It was faintly 
acid, with a harsh rough after-flayour. 

In your own columns and in those of your contemporaries I 
have recently seen queries as to the fabrication of yeast in 
places removed from countries where it is impossible to pro- 
cure yeast for pitching (such as is my own position). In a 
subsequent article I will enter into this matter, suffice it at 
present to say that I shall then have to refer to the article 
now writing. * 

In the series of lectures given by Dr. Graham on the Che- 
mistry of Baking, special mention is made of the abnormal 
effects yielded by Egyptian wheat. Egyptian cereals are 
srown differently to those in any other part of the universe. 
Irrigation is here the wealth of the land, and this is con- 
ducted under the rays of a sun hotter than in any other part 
of the world. The roots are consequently watered, while the 
grain is ripened by scorching desert winds. Such accounts 
for the peculiar analytical constituents of the grain, and the 
consequently remarkable effects so frequently and accurately 
indicated. Since the date of these lectures (1880) yeast of 
the ordinary Hinglish type has for the first time in history 
been tried on Egyptian flour in an Egyptian climate by the 
military bakers, by an Arab baker, by a French baker, and by 
myself. Hvery instance has proved a failure. The natural 
ferment of this country is leaven. English brewers are 


* A promise which I never performed. 
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acquainted with the strongly diastasic properties of Egyptian 
barley malt, and to the manner of growth of the corn may be 
attributed the success of making malt at a temperature in 
the shade of 108°, frequently rising to 112° F. 

The manufacture of malt and Bouzah is thus conducted : 

Wheat is steeped in water in glazed-ware basins, of the size 
of an ordinary wash-hand basin, although somewhat deeper. 
Absorption is very quick ; the basins are covered to retain the 
heat and moisture, but placed in the shade; after three and 
a half to four days the germination is completed. The tem- 
perature of the grain varies between 106° and 112° in Sep- 
tember, but in July it is probably hotter. The green malt is 
so matted with rootlets that it formsa solid mass: this is now 
broken up and placed in a thin layer on mats on the roof 
exposed to the sun to dry. In summer this occupies about 
four hours. The dry malt is ‘‘pummelled”’ between the 
hands, the rootlets sifted, and the malt ground between two 
stones. It would naturally be thought that malt so prepared 
must be highly acid; such is not the case, the moist grain 
neither tastes nor smells acid, but probably the malt contains 
more acid than English malt made at some 50° lower of tem- 
perature. In England what would become of English grain 
so treated ? 

The next step is the brewing process. This is very simple. 
Unmalted wheat is ground and made into dough by the 
addition of water and kneading; it is allowed to stand for 
six hours, during which the dough slightly rises, due to 
saccharification and fermentation. The self-leavening of 
Keyptian flour is remarkably quick. Dough allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours forms a true leaven, but weaker than 
the leaven from germinated grain. The discovery of the 
properties of leaven can be descerned in the mixing in of 
some old dough to avoid waste. Ordinarily, a piece of 
leavened dough is reserved till the morrow, and ground down 
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with water, into which the flour is thrown. The Eastern 
leavened or unleavened bread is in reality a matter of 
degree only. Leaven must not be confounded with barm, 
which acts slower. At the end of this period the cake is 
baked in copper vessels at the public bakery. When cold 
the cakes are thrown into casks containing water, mixed 
with a small quantity of salt. One-fifth (of the weight of 
the cake) of ground malt is added, and the vessel covered. 
Within six hours signs of fermentation are visible, although 
no pitching yeast has been added.* In twenty-four hours 
there is a vigorous fermentation, a head of yeast, and a copious 
evolution of gas. So strong and penetrative is this fermenta- 
tion that the cake is entirely broken up.t The thick mass is 
now rubbed by the hands on a sieve placed over a cask, the 
husk, bran, and glutinous matter is twice washed with water ; 
the starchy and yeasty liquid in the cask forms Bouzah. The 
fermentation is retarded by the aeration due to sieving; it 
recommences, and may last four hours longer. Twelve hours 
afier lactic acidity is developed, the solution curdles in two 
days, leaving a clear liquid; the lactic fermentation is then 
finished. Acetous fermentation of the alcohol ensues, etheri- 
fication is rapid, the smell of impure acetic ether is strong. 
In this state the liquid will remain without change for weeks. 
With the exception of mastic, a locally made spirit (of Greek 
origin) resembling aniseed, no drink is so much liked by the 
lower class Arabs as Bouzah. It is not only the national, but 
the natural beverage of a country where nature, both geographi- 
cally and meteorologically, has magnified the restrictions upon 
fermentation to an extent unknown in European countries. 
An analysis which I made of Bouzah gave— 


* Sometimes Boosa of a previous brewing is used to facilitate fermenta- 
tion, but its use is not necessary. 

+ The Biblical definition of leaven as “ diffusing ” (Smith’s Dictionary 
of Bible) can be seen to apply here as well as to leavening dough. 
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Solids dried at 230° F’............. 13°1 per cent. 
Eoomoror. at 60°.............6566. HOSE 62a, 
After evaporation of alcohol ... 1,052°28 __,, 

Unfortunately, I have not got the tables for calculation of 
sravity by the evaporation process with me, so I am unable 
to give either the original gravity (if that term can be applied) 
or of the percentage of alcohol.* In boiling, the starch 
gelatinised, hence I used a little malt extract. This has been 
allowed for; the trivial excess due to hydratation of starch 
would be inappreciable. These figures show that this beer 
contains more solids than does strong ale. It is alleged to be 
the cause of intoxication, but the few cases of intoxication 
which I have seen are more justly to be attributed to 
narcotics. 

Under the microscope the ferment organisms consist of a 
highly impure yeast. The yeast cells closely resemble those 
of ordinary barm, but are somewhat smaller. The tube 
bacteria are irregularly-shaped rods—micro-bacteria abound. 
Proportionately the number of yeast and starch cells are 
equal. In a few hours bacteria swarm the liquid. On 
ordinary beer wort Bouzah exerts a much stronger and rapid 
fermentation than does ordinary yeast. In sugar solution I 
have not tried its effects. Probably it constitutes the strongest 
alcoholic ferment. In bread-making it is used in preference 
to leaven, which latter, in a moist loaf, quickly becomes sour. 
In the Lord’s Prayer the words, “‘this day our daily bread”’ 
apparently imply a repetition ; the full meaning of the expres- 
sion becomes clear when the custom of throwing the waste 


* From the author’s results, and without taking into consideration the 
acidity, which is not given, we have calculated the original gravity and 
percentage of alcohol in this Arab beer. They are as follows: — 


Seacimalpravity = 1,100°78............... equal to 36:3 Ibs. per barrel. 

Percentage of proof spirit by volume... = 13:9 Xs 

Percentage of alcohol by weight......... = 6°35 fs 
—Ep. B. G. 
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bread to the leper without the gates is taken into con- 
sideration. 

In the method of malting Egyptian wheat, self-heating 
with production of ferments is encouraged. The malt differs 
entirely from English malt in being powerfully diastasic, and 
containing sufficient spores or moulds to start fermentation or 
leavening, as soon as the malt flour becomes wetted. In the 
method of germinating rice malt for the Chinese beer, the 
development of heat is retarded, and freedom from germs 
assured by mixing and burying the rice in the earth. The 
comparison between the two methods and their resulting 
beers would not be without interest. 


NOTE. 


This description applies only to the Egyptians resident in the 
large towns. In the villages each householder generally makes 
his own Booza. The scene above described is interesting in 
indicating the readiness of the natives of the towns to Europeanise 
their customs. The proprietor of this place was in what would be 
called a large way of business: he employed assistants and sold, 
partly consumed on the premises as beer, and partly outside as 
leaven, &c., about two hogsheads per diem. Inoticed that a great 
many boys came in with small saucers, who were sent by the 
women for the purpose of obtaining beer for leavening cakes. — 
Although I have visited several of these breweries, I do not recollect 
ever seeing a woman (except the singers) therein. Professional 
singers occupy a very low position amongst the natives of the Kast. 
When Mr. Gladstone claimed the ‘‘Free Mash Tun” as his own, | 
he appears to have omitted to mention the prior claims of the 
_ Arabs, nor does it seem that the classical scholar’s lieutenant, the 
able ‘‘ Historicus,” has reminded him. Perhaps, however, com- 
parisons would have been odious, as the Arab ‘‘ mash tun”’ never 
pays a duty. 

The town Egyptian is, with the exception of the Parsee, the least 
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conservative of Orientals; perhaps Coptism assists this. A visit to 
the fairs at the holidays following the conclusion of Ramadan, or 
at the return of the Sacred Carpet from Mecca, demonstrates the 
ingress of Huropean customs in their amusements. I confess to a 
doubt whether the ‘“‘ beer leaven ” of the Hebrews was made from 
wheat or barley. The cheapest grain would have been used by 
them, and this is Dari, the Johwarri (Guzerati) of India. It is a 
millet little known in England, excepting for chicken feeding. 
The Pesachim forbids the use by the Jews of millet, and rice 
in making Passover cakes. I was informed (when in India) that 
one large firm of biscuit makers use dari to produce a special 
article ; these are its only uses in England. Egypt and India 
abound with it. The bread and beer of the Soudan principally 
consist of it, and a pleasant-flavoured grain it is. According to 
English prejudices, it is bad because it is cheap. Dari bread 
‘‘eats short.” Perhaps the writer of the excellent cuisine articles 
in The Queen newspaper may take up the subject, and introduce us 
a novelty in dishes, Dari malts very freely. 

I am not going out of probabilities in assuming that the Israelites 
in a wheat country fed on a poorer grain. The Russian peasants 
of the present day afford an instance. In many parts of that 
country, which so largely grows wheat, the peasants live solely on 
rye, notwithstanding that the deadly ergot strikes thousands to their 
graves, and this in the year of grace 1886! But while comparing 
the civilisation of the Czar with that of the ancient Egyptians, I 
admit that an apology becomes due to the mummied Pharaoh :—the 
Czar alone excels them in their most celebrated art—the manufac- 
ture of paper ! 

Boosa is not only a ferment, but also a diastase far more powerful 
than any of the so-called pepsins, or malt extracts, administered by 
the medical faculty in cases of indigestion. I commend this 
circumstance to the medical profession. The object of administering 
pepsin is to convert insoluble starch and albuminoids to soluble 
products, which are then assimilated by the system; it rectifies 
weakness in the gastric and salivary juices. Heating diastase above 
120° F; gradually weakens its properties ; at 180° its properties are 
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destroyed. This suggestion can do no harm, since probably a 
million Arabs, &c., daily eat boosa. -One thing must be borne in 
mind: English malt contains but little diastase compared with the 
Egyptian grain prepared as before described. Whether the damp 
nature of the English climate would permit of the Egyptian con- 
ditions being carried out I confess I have doubts about. I have 
never attempted to make either boosa or Egyptian forms of leaven 
in England. I communicate this note in the last proofs, or would 
have made a trial. 

The mention of salt in the Scriptures is frequent, and possesses 
various renderings; sometimes it is employed as anti-corruptive. 
Leaven is symbolical of corruption, malice, diffusion, penetration, 
&c. The origin of this rendering of salt as “ anti-corruptive”’ is 
thus: In making sponged bread it is necessary to check the activity 
of the sponge; if allowed to overwork itself, the bread will become 
acid ab initio. For the purpose of checking the tendency to acidity, 
more or less quantities of salt are employed; for the same reason 
salt is used in the manufacture of boosa. The sanctity of salt is also 
shown in an Egyptian ceremony which has descended to the natives 
of the present day: the new-born child is sprinkled with salt. 
Eating salt as an assurance of friendship or welcome is too well 
known to need recapitulation. In the Jewish ritual salt forms an 
important item. So also it does in the Romish and Eastern 
Churches, the baptismal water of these latter always contain a 
proportion of added salt. 

The well-known comparison, ‘‘ Neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles ” is almost universally rendered as new wine into old 
skins. The following may show that the word “ bottle” ig correct 
and the rendering as ‘‘skins’’ wrong. Skins are employed in 
carrying water, and perhaps were used in carrying wine on a 
journey or from the wine dealers. Turning to Egypt, there was 
recently to be seen in London some of the wine jars, sealed, which 
had been excavated by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Tahpahnes (vide map) 
at a place known to the Arabs as ‘‘ The Castle of the Jew’s Daughter ” 
(vide description Times, June 18, 1886). It would be too much to say 
that Zedekiah’s daughters and the prophet Jeremiah had drank 
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wine from these bottles, certain it is that they resided at this very 
castle (Jeremiah xliii.) when they fled from Nebuchadnezzar ; 
even the very description of the fortress is confirmed by Mr. Petrie’s 
plan of the excavated ruins. Although the Egyptians made wine, 
the greater part was imported. 

Here we have actual evidence of earthenware wine bottles some 
570 B.c. :—the ancient writers do not mention skins as in common 
use. Pliny writes lengthily about wine. Horace (Satir. xi. 3) 
mentions cellars containing 1,000 bottles (amphore), each sealed with 
the name of the Consul; so large a quantity could hardly be 
stocked in skins. The Asiatics used to mellow their wines by 
placing the bottles on the housetops exposed to the sun, sometimes 
in chambers heated from below. From this custom the Romans 
adopted the fuwmarium, a chamber rendered smoky by aromatic 
fumes, which slightly penetrated the pores of the bottle, and gave a 
flavour to the wine. In Rome, at the time of Julius Cesar, wine 
sold for a little less than the then value of one penny per gallon. 
Colonel Warren found some Jewish amphore sealed at Jerusalem. 
These instances, and many more, for which consult Alexander 
Henderson’s “‘ Wines of the Ancients, 1824,” and “The Wines of 
the Bible,” Rev. A. M. Wilson, show that wines were kept in 
earthenware botiles. 

Every English housewife used to know how to make wine; she 
knew that the gas generates for months after the wine is 
bottled even though she used large quantities of sugar, which 
tends to eliminate the fermentable matter quicker than does 
the pure fruit juice. I need only mention as an instance, 
champagne, which is fermented, bottled sooner than claret, &c., 
and opened several times to free it from the deposited ferments. On 
re-bottling at the end of nine months, a slow fermentation known as 
the “‘insensible fermentation ” generates a pressure of gas of some 
60 to 80 lb. per square inch in the glass bottle. Now, no skin will 
stand 15 lbs. (bottled beer pressure is 20 lbs.), so new wine will burst 
new skins, and so would some varieties of old wine, unless the skins 
were occasionally opened, which would entail an immensity of 
labour and loss of wine. 
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The solution is easy ; semi-porous earthen jars were taken, rinsed 
with oil, and nearly filled with wine; this would be done after the 
‘‘ principal fermentation,’ and before acetification due to exposure 
to the air had set in. The bottles containing the wine with the 
layer of oil are tightly stoppered and pitched or waxed externally to 
the level of the liquids (pitching the bottles was a Roman custom). 
The gas of the slow insensible fermentation bubbles through the oil 
and escapes through the pores of the unwaxed shoulder of the bottle. 
Later on the oil is absorbed in the pores and is oxidised, the 
gums natural to the wine dry therein, consequently, when old, the 
pores are stopped, and cannot relieve the pressure of gas generated 
by new wine. In Italy and Greece wine is protected by a layer of 
oil at the present day; in ancient Rome, oil, aromatic resins, cedar 
chips, &c., were put into the wine to flavour it. Again, wine in skins 
would hardly mellow or improve by age. I have shown the pains 
taken by the Romans, &c., to effect this improvement. Wine in 
Palestine was very common, and since Egypt, Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine have, at various dates, proved the existence of earthern 
bottles, the modern interpretation as skins can hardly be permitted. 

This solution, which I believe is original, may also explain the 
frequent juxtaposition of the scriptural words ‘ oil and wine.” 

The hygienic value to the Hebrew race involved in the change in 
their dietary due to the abstention from actively fermenting grain, 
at the period of the change of the seasons in an Eastern climate, 
must not be overlooked. The ordination of the feast of unleavened 
bread was not given with this object, nevertheless the fact remains 
that the resultant of the observance must have benefited the people 
by checking the development of many of the lower forms of Oriental — 
ills. The absence of any corresponding observance in the copious 
medical records of Egypt lends to the Hebrew abstention an origin- 
ality which few of the Levitical ordinances possess. Nor does any 
other religion inculcate what amounts to a temporary hygienic fast. 

The digestive value of unleavened bread as plain biscuits is too 
well known to need comment. | 


ARGUMENT. 


The following argument mainly applies to the machmetzeth of 
verse 19. For argument of its meaning in verse 20, vide Appen- 
dia page 164. The dual meaning as Boosa in verse 19 and Malt- 
cake wm verse 20 necessitates the same constituents in manufacture. 

* Severan Leavens: One 1s Besr.—The Mosaic command 
given to the Hebrew householder, prior to the departure from 
Egypt ? consisted of three distinct observances :— 


1. To abstain from leavened bread. 
2. To put away leaven from without the house. 
3. Not to eat of anything leavened. 


In the essays I have stated, from observations made when 
resident at a brewery in Egypt, that there are in use at the 
present day two distinct varieties of Oriental leaven, and 1 
contend that the words in Exodus xii. 19, ‘‘ that which 
is leavened,” which in Hebrew are rendered NM¥'3", or 
machmetzeth, was a beer similar to the modern Egyptian 
paste or bread beer (Boosa), now used both as a beer and 
as a leaven or bread-raiser. During the epoch of the 
Israelites in the “‘land flowing with milk and honey,” it 
is not improbable that a beer of so inferior a taste as that of 
the Egyptian bondage may have ceased to exist, much in the 
same manner as the ale of the present day differs from that 
of our Saxon forefathers. The beer made by the Israelites in 
Keypt-during their hardest of slaveries could only have been 
of the poorest description, and must not therefore be regarded 
as identical with the “‘leaven’”’ forbidden to be eaten with the 


~ 


* The Hebrew words (unpointed) permit of several minor translations. 
The index letters may be useful for reference :—Machmetzeth : That which 
leavens, or that which is leavened; a leaven andabeer; Boosa. Seor (Z): 
Put by; aleaven; stale dough. Seor(Y): Boiling up; yeast from un- 
boiled Hek; distillery yeast. Seor (X): Boiling up; yeast from boiled 
Hek ; brewer's yeast. Seor(W): Boiling up; yeast from head of Boosa. 
Chametz: Leavened. Chametz: Leavened bread. Seor (Z) and Mach- 
metzeth are only now used. Seor (Y) may be the substance of verse 19 
X is too weak (?) to use as aleaven. W ig not sufficient to collect. 
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meat-offering of the later and luxuriant period of the 
hierarchy, or with the biere de luxe, the Egyptian Hek. 

The literai translation of ‘anything leavened” to mean 
wine is hardly admissible. Wine was always a luxury in Egypt, 
even amongst the Egyptians. How, then, can it be supposed 
to have been drank by the down-trodden Hebrews? ‘The 
Revised Version of the Bible interpolated with the Hebrew 
renderings of leaven is given on p. 76, which I would re- 
quest the reader to refer to at once. It will be observed 
that the subject matter of the verses 15 and 17 of the 
English Version is apparently repeated in verses 18, 19, 20; 
but inthe Hebrew Version anew description or word for leaven 
is introduced. The Jewish authorities translate this word 
machmetzeth as ‘‘ something leavened or fermented, literally 
what causes to ferment.’’ This description fully applies to 
the eatable beer Boosa. One considerable linguist informs 
me that this word does not refer to the leaven of dough— 
stale dough—but to some form of it. The most able scholars 
appear to have been perplexed by these various meanings of 
leaven. It is sufficient to refer to the different renderings of 
this word by the great Hebrew scholars Dr. Kalisch and 
Dr. Benisch, given on page 78. I will not trouble the 
general reader on this philological question further than to 
state that I contend N¥ 2), machmetzeth, was the ancient 
beer of the Hebrews (which could also be used as a 
leaven to raise dough); that it applies to malt products; 
and that its mention in verse 19 is the sole mention of beer 
in the Bible. Leviticus x. 9 reads, “‘ Drink no wine” 
(yayin) ‘or strong drink,” 13¥ Shechar; but this is in- 
terpreted to refer to any strong drink, such as fermented 
honey, sugar or vegetable juices, beer, &c. These Hebrew 
words for malted and leavened articles only occur in the 
Pentateuch ; this circumstance alone is sufficient to point to 
their great antiquity. ? 
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With the interpretation of machmetzeth as beer the incon- 
eruities between the various translators, as also the literal 
meaning of the verses, becomes apparent. The verses also 
divide themselves into commands against leaven and leavened 
bread, and against beer for eating and malted bread, 
although nowhere in the Mosaic command is there direct in- 
dication of an abstention from alcoholic beverages in general. 
That this latter view will be claimed I have every expectation, 

The Old Testament has been revised by men of the greatest 
learning, but on the interpretation of the word “ leaven”’ they 
have encountered the formidable task of being required to 
render a meaning for a word relating to a purely technical 
article of Egyptian manufacture utterly unknown in England, 
and whose various uses have never been sufficiently defined. 
The descriptions which I afford of the leavens of the present 
day may enable Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic scholars to give 
an‘‘ Oriental ” interpretation to their translations of the initial 
Passover custom, and perhaps amplify the meanings of the 
numerous verses in the Scriptures containing mention of 
leaven. 


THe ALLEGED PassovER PROHIBITION OF BEER (BUT NOT OF 
WINE) CONFIRMED By CusToMS oF THE PrEsENT Day, 
E\ViIpENCES THE Earty Date or WRITING THE COMMAND. 


If my contention, that the Mosaic account of the Exodus 
does mention as a Passover observance, the abstention 
from leavened bread and beer, but not of wine, its bearing, on 
the date of the writing of the command becomes important. 
I do not know whether Boosa is now made, or ever was, in 
Palestine ; if not made, the argument becomes stronger. The 
commonly accepted view of the writing of the Pentateuch is, that 
the account of the Exodus was reduced to writing in the time 
of Ezra, 1,000 years after its occurrence, from oral accounts 
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handed down during this long period from old priest to young 
priest, et seq. Others contend that the existing version was 
edited or collaborated from a series of notes on papyri, or 
stone tablets, which had been written about the time of the 
occurrence of the respective events. According to the Jewish 
law, the books of the Temple were invariably written on 
polished skins. Several other authorities contend that the 
Editor of the Pentateuch wrote from a series of narrators. 
My contention is that the Israelites departed from Hgypt, a 
country where this bread-beer was the only obtainable or 
national alcoholic luxury, to the land flowing with milk, honey, 
and wine: instead of poverty-stricken slaves, they became a 
free people. In their wealth and luxuriance they would relin- 
quish the beer of captivity for the wine of luxury. . This 
horrible-tasting Boosawas described bythe Times correspondent 
during the late Egyptian campaign as ‘a native beer, which the 
troops would not drink, although they were longing for beer.”’ 
The Palestine Jews would have abandoned it in favour of wine, 
the natural growth of the country, much in the same manner 
as the town Arabs of the present day in Egypt, who are more 
wealthy than formerly, abandon Soosa in favour of lager beer. 

Now this unknown word machmetzeth only occurs in 
Exodus xii.; never again. Nor is it now used in the Hebrew 
language. Itisalmosta forgotten word. Certainly its meaning 
is lost to translation. If the Passover account in Exodus was 
transmitted down verbally for 1,000 years, abstention from wine 
(which is a slightly leavening matier) during the Passover, in 
a wine-drinking country, would have crept into the Biblical 
_ version; the beer would have been forgotten, in the same 
manner as the meaning of the name has been forgotten. To 
give an instance of how technical names fall out, when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Beer Duty Bill in 1880, he proposed — 
to repeal the duty on ‘‘ Mum;” but he explained that it was 
an old term for some sort of drink, but no one could find out 
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what ‘‘ Mum” really was; and this took place during the era 
of the printing press, and with a Government record system !* 
But if the account of the Exodus had been edited by a later 
writer, from records written at the time of the Exodus, beer, 
and not wine, would have been mentioned. The accuracy of 
the records at the period when was given the oldest existing 
command in the world’s history interests every Christian and 
Hebrew alike,and I give a parallel as dated at the present day, 
which everyone can follow, to enable the youthful and those 
unversed in logic to understand me. I will take the wearisome 
Trish Question. I have travelled too muchever to be a politician, 
but politics happen to afford the readiest understood analogy. 

The leader of the Irish Party addresses the Irish peasants 
through their elders: ‘‘ Yet one more wonder will I show to 
this British Pharaoh; for all posterity you shall observe it. I 
command that year after year you abstain temporarily from 
your national bread and your national drink. No digestive 
bread, no whiskey, no materials for making them shall be found 
in your habitations, and he who transgresses loses the privilege 
of the Celtic race.” Iask, would he command abstention from 
wine? Would it not be futile, as the Irish do not drink 
it ?—But to follow on: the Irish exodus} takes place; they go 
to a land of honey and wine, say Italy—no books, no printing 
press, no means of communication exist, only a similitude of 
those Oriental conditions which no European who has not 
visited the Eastcan properly understand. The event is handed 
down from father to son, and father to son, until, in 2886 
A.D. the verbal (i.e., told, hearsay, said from father to son, 
but not written) conditions are reduced to writing. Would 


* The publicity occasioned by this incident caused so much discussion, 
that the origin of Mum was looked up, and is said to be discovered. 
(Max Vogel, Brewers’ Guardian, May 24, 1881; and Bickerdyke’s 
“‘ Curiosities of Ale and Beer.’’) There still exists an uncertainty. 

+ The Jews under Pharaoh and Cyrus, and the Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus, furnish the only instances in history of a voluntary Exodus. 
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not errors have crept in? What would the writer record ? 
“ Our great prophet commanded abstinence, which we are 
now following, viz., from bread and wine.” The knowledge 
of whisky and its manufacture would have been lost in Italy, 
a country which never produces it; butif the writer had a 
few written records of the year 1886, he would say, ‘‘ from bread 
and whiskey,” although he was writing in a wine country, where 
whiskey was unknown. And—to continue on—if an Italian in 
8886 was to visit Ireland and see the manufacture, he would 
return home and say, “I have seen this whiskey, which we 
have called wine; there is really no wine in Ireland.” A 
political simile may not be desirable, but this one enables a 
dense argument to be conveyed in easy words. By no means 
is there any political intent. What has become of one-half 
of the original Arabic language? Lost, irretrievably lost 
from disuse, solely because it was not formerly written ; and 
a language has a context, which these unknown words, which 
are said to have been repeated for 1,000 years, has not. 

Now I assert that the Jews of the present day are universally 
carrying out the Passover customs on the subject of beer 
(grain spirit) fully in accordance with the beer interdict of 
Moses, not knowing that Moses ever forbade it. The Jewish 
rites of the Passover are not understood by the Christian 
community. Abstinence from beer, spirits, and leavened 
dough is-enforced, and even of dough which has been allowed 
to stand, and so leavened itself. Wine is permitted, under 
certain restrictions. The duties of a certain section of the 
Rabbis is to define what is leavened and what is not. Beer, 
or anything which throws a yeasty head outwards, or “rises,” 
or any corn or flour which, when wetted, soon puffs up, due 
to fermentation, is held to be leavened. Wine and sugar 
spirit which throws its ferment downwards or inwards, or does 
not puff up a yeasty head which can be skimmed, is 
not leavened, and is drank during the Passover. A 
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special flour is used, called ‘‘ Passover flour,” for making 
the ‘‘ wafer,’ or unleavened bread, which must be quickly 
kneaded and baked to avoid self-leavening.* Now it will be 
observed, in following my arguments, that the Mosaic com- 
mands refer only to abstinence from the several forms of 
fermented flour—one form was as dough, the other forms 
were dough-beer, or bread-beer (Bousa), which also throws a 
yeasty head; this, as I have shown, is made simply by 
throwing a little malt and stale bread into water. In twenty- 
four hours the beer has made itself. This Boosa was the 
solitary luxury of the Hebrew ; except that bread is baked, it 
differs but little from leavened bread. Wine, as I have shown, 
he could not drink; his was not the lot to taste of the 
luxuries of the land. Both leaven (stale dough) and Boosa 
will leaven flour; to abolish one it became necessary to 
abolish the other, especially when it is considered that 
machmetzeth, the Hebrew beer, made a stronger and better 
leaven than Séor, stale dough. 

Kach Hebrew leavened and may have baked his own bread, 
and made his own leavened beer. Moses made it compulsory 
to abolish both. What do the Jews of the present day do ? 
I contend :— 

Firstly, that they have misunderstood the Scriptures, in that 
they donot know of this beer; but they observe, after 3,000 years, 
the very commands given by Moses. They drink wine during 
the Passover, because he never forbade it; they refuse beer, 
because he did, and the reason they have carried out his 
command is due to the customs handed down having been 


* In the service of the Temple anything fermented, even honey, is ex- 
cluded. Leaven may be used in the peace offering (Lev. vii. 18), and 
pentecostal loaves (xxili. 17), when the sacrifice is eaten by the priest, but 
not in the burnt offering or sin offering (vi. 17). Amos iv. 5 is held to be 
a satire. The Romans in the oblations to their gods prohibited the use 
of wine. As the Romans amalgamated the religion of conquered nations 
into their Pantheon, reference to this source is of but little use. 
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rigidly observed, though their meaning has been lost. Take what 
they describe in the present day as ‘‘ chamitz,” forbidden as 
leavened during Passover time; they refuse to drink beer, 
gin, and whiskey—all of these spirits are beer spirits, 2.e., 
made from grain and malt, and throw a head of yeast. They 
permit rum, shrub, and brandy; these are made from sugar, 
and wine, and are not made from grain, and do not rise or 
puff up or throw an external yeast head. Why this distinction 
between corn spirit (beer) and sugar spirit? Simply because 
Moses forbad fermented grain when he referred to N¥3M> 
(machmetzeth). They even define these sugar spirits. The 
spirit drank during the Passover week must be kosher rum 
and brandy, 7.¢e.,rum as imported; an inspector is sent to the 
docks to certify that the spirit is from the country of its 
origin, and not rum from Hamburg, or brandy from the 
London vineyards, which, we all know, are respectively made’ 
of grain spirit, with butyrate of ethyl (oil of pineapples) and 
cenanthylic ether (oil of cognac), distilled from raisin stones. 
Their traditions have handed the custom down intact, but 
their translators have erred. I leave to them to look out the 
philological origin of the Hebrew words, the interpretation 
being assisted by my explanation. 

Secondly. During the Passover week they use Passover 
flour. Now, what is it? Grain guaranteed free from any 
conditions tending to produce malt. What is malt ? 
Grain wetted, which soon swells, sprouts, slightly heats, 
rootlets appear; after a few days’ growth the germina- 
tion is stopped by kiln or sun drying. Sweated grain is 
a form of malt. The Jews of Europe know nothing about 
Biblical malt, they have not got a word for it, yet they pre- 
serve the custom of using Passover flour, made from a speCial 
grain, which is ascertained by the Rabbi to be grain not 
wetted, or in the slightest degree malted, and not liable to 
spontaneously make beer, and Egyptian malt takes four days 
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to properly manufacture. So particular are the Jews in the 
manufacture of unleavened bread, that the bakers only purchase 
corn which has been certified by the Rabbis : the latter inspect 
the grain before milling, to see that it has not been wetted, 
heated, &c. It may not even be carried to the mill on a horse’s 
back, which would heat it; it is soldat a profit of 12 per cent. 
to the Passover-cake bakers, whose operations are also in- 
spected by the Rabbis, who is supposed to be able to teach the 
baker, and who will not disdain to practically assist a novice.* 
The 12 per cent. profits purchase bread to supply the poorer 
Jews, who are each allowanced, thus avoiding the necessity of 
asking charity from a non-Jewish baker. The flour is moist- 
ened, slightly kneaded, rolled into a thin wafer, and imme- 
diately that it is thin enough it is thrown into the oven, and is 
cooked in less than half a minute. The Passover supply is 
made weeks beforehand, and under Rabbinical inspection. 
Bread can be fermented by leaven. Boosa, which so 
rapidly leavens bread, requires malt. Why should the Jews 
so strictly interdict anything malted, when the Bible does not 
even mention malt? How do they account for this circum- 
stance? They observe the custom of searching the house ; 
they destroy all fermented bread and grain ; they eject all beer 
and malt liquor from their houses before the night of the 
search ; and when, during the search, they find any crumbs 
of bread, they do not destroy it by water, which in an 
Egyptian climate might lead to fermentation, but they burn it 
by fire, and annul or disclaim any which may be hidden from 
their view. The Passover command throughout ordains roasting, 
— no boiling, no water is to be used in its preparation. The 
reply to this argument is that beer was so easily made when 
malt was in the house. I suggest to philologists to look out 


* Custom does not permit the leader of the Jews (the Chief Rabbi) to 
even purchase certified bread. The bread consumed by him on the sacred 
nights of the Passover must be prepared and baked by his own hands. 
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Chaldaic words, as applied in the Bible to roots derived from 
swollen, sweated, sprouted, heated, germinated, throwing 
rootlets, byne, sour grain and sweet grain (not sour flour). 
Inferentially, the Mosaic command referred to malt as well 
as leaven, as the continuity of the Passover flour custom 
shows. Refer now to machmetzeth as malt-cake, page 164. 
Thirdly. The translation of the unpointed Hebrew word 
Séor is ‘“‘boiling up,” “causing disturbance’’; another 
is ‘‘ put by.” I call attention to the system of leavening in 
Egypt. Dough is “ put by” till the morrow, when the mass 
becomes fullof ferments. To-morrow the dough is made to 
a cream with water and unleavened flour thrown in. Some- 
times a little flour is fermented by leaven and the rest thrown 
in. From the moment of mixture the flour is leavened (mixed 
with ferment); elsewhere than in Exodus unleavened bread 
is defined as dough baked in a hurry, and leavened dough, as 
allowed to stand to self-leaven. So it does, but not so quickly 
as when leaven is added. The New Testament writers evi- 
dently understood the meaning in its modern Arabic sense, 
as a piece of dough put by to leaven flour. “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump” (Gal. v. 9), “‘A little leaven hid 
(disseminated) in three measures of meal ” (Matt. xiii. 88), and 
‘* Purge out the old leaven ” (1 Cor. v. 6), refer to old leaven, 
kept for three or four days, till putrid, as corruption or diffusion. 
To me it is evident that the Hebrews of old, like the Arabs 
of to-day, artificially leavened dough by using either Séor (stale 
dough), one of whose Hebrew translations tells us that it is 
“put by,” or machmetzeth (beer) : there exists a technical un- 
certainty whether Seor! (boiling up) could have been yeast. 
Fourthly. The compound word machmetzeth is derived from 
chametz, with affix and suffix: take the words chametz, leavened, 
and chometz, sour (vinegar), observe the connection; why should 
it exist ? What relation according to an English sense does 
leavened bread bear to acidity ? Hardly any; but comparing 
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beer as 20 chametz (leavened) to VOT chometz (vinegar),* is 
there not a better relation ? Does not beer pass to vinegar? and 
I have shown that beer leaven in a few hours becomes sour, in 
fact it 1s difficult to say when it is beer and when it is sour. 

Fifthly. It will be asked, why does machmetzeth only appear 
twice—ver. 19 and 20—i.e., in the Egyptian command of the 
Passover, and not in the Sinaitic re-ordination, or at the later 
date (Num. ix.). Simply because Egypt seems to be the only 
place where boosa is made. From Alexandria to Khartoum 
this pseudo-beer is eaten, and as far as I am aware in no 
other part of the Biblical world. What (if I am correct) 
was the utility of forbidding an inaccessible thing ? Besides, 
when the thirty days’ stock of flour had been consumed, manna 
was eaten for forty years, and, as is evidenced by the complaints, 
- grain itself was a luxury, there was certainly none to spare 
for making beer. During that period the generation passed 
away, and the knowledge of the word machmetzeth commenced 
to be lost. 

Sixthly. -Boosa is better described as ‘‘ sucked up,” than 
eaten or drank: from the root Y=" (matsa), to suck out, is 
derived 7Wz» (matsats, sweetness), from whence comes nixy 
-(matzoth), unleavened bread. Mesi—t was the ancient 
Egyptian word for cakes offered to Osiris. 

Seventhly. Many Oriental sacred writings, some of the 
Vedas, the narrative of Confucius, and others, have been handed 
down in jingling rhyme to aid the memory. But the transla- 
tion seems to have produced more of an exposition or sermon 
than an imperative command, as were the Passover and Ten 
Commandments. Apply this argument: is it probable that 
so long and unrythmical an unknown word as machmetzeth 
would have been preserved orally ? The question of the de- 


** These words afford an instance of the different renderings introduced 
by the vowel points. The Pentateuch was written in wnpointed Hebrew. 
The vowel points were commenced in the time of Ezra. 


E 
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rivation of the word is one for linguists, but it certainly con- 
tains roots of allied words in the same command. It is further 
singular that in the voluminous after writings in the Bible writ- 
ten in Asia, no mention is made of this word given in Africa, 
which disproves its being a synonymous term for other words. 
When was its meaning lost? This question opens up a wide 
field of debate. After the Israelites became a nation separate 
from others, for one week in each year all fermentation except 
that of wine was stopped, and the ferment had to be re-obtained. 
Imagine all the breweries in England stopped for one week in 
each year, all the yeast destroyed,* such would be the con- 
fusion now-a-days. Although there are a few Jewish licensed 
victuallers, there is not one Jewish brewer in this country. 
The Passover command indirectly forbids it, hence they 
abstain from the most lucrative trade in England. 

When I commenced to write this paper I noted the simi- 
larity of sound between Shecar,t the Hebrew “ strong drink,” 
and Shakaru, the Assyrian for beer. The Latin Saccharum, 
sugar, is derived from the same roots. Iwas then inclined to 
regard the national beverage of the Jews as divided into an 
Egyptian boosa period, a Palestine wine period, and a captivity 
Shakaru period. The caste distinction created by the week of 
unleavened bread would tend to deprecate a true Israelite from 
making beer, his plant was condemned, and useless during a 
certain week; the circumstance of there being no Jewish 
brewers in England almost makes one imagine that the 
Palestine brewer in the days of luxury held but a low social 
position, or that the making of beer was in the hands of 
Gentiles or outcasts. Certain it is that after Hilkiah, the 


** America, Australia, India, and Egypt have had to initiate their own 
yeasts (Saccharomyces cerevisie). A comparison of the methods em- 
ployed by the various originators would be interesting to practical 
brewers. 

+ Is there not a relation between Shear, a remainder (leaven?), and 
Shecar, strong drink? Séor and Shedr are both derived from 4 
There is also the Svcca, or Saliva beer of India, and derived therefrom is 
Chiquer, French, to chew. 
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high priest, found the law, a very strict Passover observance 
was enforced (2 Kings xxii 21), which could not but have un- 
favourably affected the manufacture, especially so if amongst 
a free people living in luxury with a country well wooded, 
suited for making casks, vessels, &c., anything like a developed 
form of beer and plant was attempted. The cessation for a 
week in se hot a climate would be certain to render a wooden 
plant ineradicably foul and “ foxy.” 

The mere mention of the article “beer” is not worth 
comment. 

I have not introduced the subject of camel’s or mare’s milk ; 
I do not think that they bear on the question, nor do I 
understand them. ‘To the question whether Machmetzeth can 
be held to apply to yeast, I reply— 

1. That yeast is not eatable. 

2. That it will barely raise Egyptian flour (further 
experiments wanted). 

3. That it could only be obtained after a process of brewing 
with hot water and fermentation. It might be obtained in 
small quantity from hek, if that substance threw sufficient. 
The Hebrew women were also more probably fully occupied 
in mummy cloth making (some mummies are wrapped in 
several hundred yards) than in making the luxury of liquid 
beer and yeast, which consumed so much time. 

4. The strong argument that boosa is a substance natural 
to the country. The leaven almost makes itself. 

To the question whether Machmetzeth was new dough (not 
stale dough), I reply that dough is not eatable, nor is it a 
substance which can be interpreted as “that which is 
leavened” as well as ‘‘that which leaveneth,” nor does it 
warrant a special outcastry interdict. Whether malt was 
implied, vide special note, page 75. Another question is, 
Was this word substituted by the later compiler for a strange 
Hebro-Egvptian noun. If so, that strange name was an 
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important eatable article (not bread) which leavens, or was 
leavened, and boosa, or malt product, alone fulfils these 
conditions. 

One point in particular is of importance. The command 
is against material for making bread: it embraces beer as a 
leavening agent; against the yeast of wine which is only a 
eream or thrown downwards, there is no interdict, because it 
could not be collected for leavening bread. These considera- 
tions show that the commands to ‘put away,’ and ‘ abstain 
from leayen,’ was against the possibility of leavening bread, 
and not against wine or alcohol, but was beer sequent to 
bread ? Whether the several mentions of leaven Séor does not 
include its several varieties, viz., dough put by, and dough in 
course of leavening, or the ‘‘ sponge,” is open to consideration. 

To the linguist I say, if these dual words were not malt 
products, will you find me any nouns which better fulfil 
the requirements of Machmetzeth? a 

The public are now in possession of technical details 
and their bearings. Although hek yeast may have been 
used, if is more probable that boosa and stale dough 
were the only materials used both by Egyptian and Hebrew 
in leavening bread. The dry desert air and the nature of the 
srain rendered other forms difficult. With a professional 
experience extending now to Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, I most positively say that no substance which is 
contained in Egypt, nor, so far as I am aware, in those other 
parts which I have visited, better fulfils than boosa the 
conditions required inverse 19. In no other climate than Egypt 
has the most delicate material been found in preservation 
after 4,000 years. The cells of starch in the bread in the 
British and Foreign museums might even retain their shape 
sufficiently to identify them as between wheat and dari by a 
microscopical examination. The difference between wheat 
and barley, always difficult, would not be recognisable. _ 
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Whether tzidhoe, the “ victual” which they had not prepared, 
includes prepared grain (malt), thus enabling them to make 
leaven in a few hours, may be worth considering. Malt is 
a common article of Egyptian domestic manufacture, men- 
tioned in ancient records, and has been found at Thebes. 

The Egyptian Passover command does not solely imply a 
religious ordinance. It was so important that technical 
details are given to ensure its being fully carried out. 

Although the foregoing argument may appear to be written 
in a tone of assertion, such is not the case. Excepting the 
technical details, it must be regarded merely as a contention 
for the opinions of scholars, linguists, and others. Probably 
several repetitions will be found; in a dense matter of tech- 
nical details, so little understood even amongst the brewing 
fraternity, these repetitions, clothed in different language, are 
not wholly undesirable. 

Now that I explain the Oriental uses of leaven, scholars 
will see several commands. Although the Hebrew trans- 
lation has been obscured by want of technical details, the very 
want of knowledge of the ancient Hebrew customs which the 
Jews nowcarry out, proves the truth of the Scriptures not having 
been altered or tampered with by later writers. Can better cor- 
roborative evidence of the early writing of the Passover com- 
mand be brought forward than at a later date the whole condi- 
tions necessary to prevent the accidental manufacture of an un- 
known article are being strictly carried out, and the article itself 
is forbidden, though its name has been lost? The tablet on 
which was engraved the Passover command was written by a 
writer conversant with the command given near the Nile, and 
not by a later writer, who would have confused the slight 
creamy head of fermentation in a wine country as another 
leayen, and placed it as such in the Exodus command. 

Hiven if the theory of the narrators, as promulgated by 
Ewald, is adopted, there seems reason to believe that the Com- 
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mandments and the Passover ordinance were so sacred and 
important that they were reduced to writing, and the context 
narrated. Certain it is from the new rendering that the 
Egyptian Passover command differs from the later ones in an 
important addition. 

We can regard the Mosaic interdict against leavening 
material as of the same category as the command to abstain 
from the flesh of unclean animals. The feast of unleavened 
bread was founded as a fast from ‘sharpened’ bread and the 
other obtainable luxury of beer. From the new rendering 
the Egyptian command technically designates all the possible 
Keyptian forms of leaven, and prohibits their use in making 
bread. Once granted that the Passover command ordained 
the abstinence from beer, it becomes an even more solemn feast 
than the usual rendering permits of. The simplest—and only 
the simplest—of luxuries were forbidden. In a later chapter 
I shall dwell upon the political. condition of Egypt at this 
period; suffice it here to say that accompanying the Hebrews 
during the Exodus was the ‘‘ mixed multitude’’—the com- 
munards of Egypt. To discriminate between these and the 
true sons of Israel, a test, not of language, but of custom, was 
necessary, and in the duo-penalised Passover command to 
deny themselves such simply-procured luxuries—-almost, 
if not the only luxuries then obtainable—a domestic rite 
resembling caste was created—one which no other nation 
then or at any subsequent period has practised—of a nature 
so wisely ordained that only the true sons of Israel would be 
sufficiently patriotic to comply therewith. ‘This, the earliest 
specific command given to united Israel, differentiated them 
from the accompanying circumcised and non-circumcised 
nations, and their rigour in preserving unsullied this most 
venerable ordinance, has been the principal cause of bringing 
them through captivity and persecution to this present day 
—THE OLDEST OF PEOPLES. 
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Tue Sacrep WINE oF THE CHRISTIAN ComMuNIoN.—Chris- 
tian and Jew alike should be glad to see a confirmation of my 
contention. The Jewish Passover and the Sacrament of the 
Christian run ina continuous line. With the following ex- 
ception I do not enter into any Christian rites, nor of any 
Jewish ones subsequent to those of the Kxodus. My argument 
is entirely based upon the initial Mosaic command, and not 
of any later period. The only sect of Christians who can 
object to this paper is a sub-section of the Temperance party, 
but, plainly understand,—not to the large majority of that 
body, who consist of moderate men entitled to respect, as 
following the dictates of their conscience ; but to those rabid 
enthusiasts who so detest, with strict Mahometan fanaticism, 
the name of alcohol as to forbid its use to the dying man, and 
in the most sacred rite of their faith. Are moderate men 
aware that a custom is rapidly spreading of using in the 
service of the Communion, wines whose properties have been 
destroyed by art? The delicate bloom on the grape skin con- 
sists of ferment spores* placed there by nature to produce 
vinous fermentation in the juice from the bruised fruit. How, 
then, do these wines, now so frequently used in places of 
worship, become free from alcohol? How is this miracle of 
the suspension of nature’s laws effected ? Simply by heating 
the juice, to kill the ferments implanted by nature, and pre- 
venting fermentation from subsequent deposition of the wine 
spores floating in the atmosphere by alding a powerful 
antiseptic. 

Many Christian readers will experience a shock to their 
feelings when they are informed that the sacred element in 
their most holy rite is not a natural, but an artificial product, 
and is @ Wine in name only. ‘These compositions are 

* Pasteur’s Htides sur le Vin. To examine these ferment spores, 


place a drop of water on a slide, into which wash the bloom of a grape 
and examine by a 4-inch objective. 
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being used in sheer want of knowledge of their qualities in 
the sacrificial cup so representative, by numerous well-mean- 
ing and truly religious clergymen. These are justified by 
their ignorance and their acting in the idea that they are con- 
veying a moral benefit. But not so the ultra violent fanatics 
who read pamphlets on the subject, and who, acquainted with 
the composition, knowingly offer these so-called wines as an 
acceptable oblation to the Idol of Temperance, on the altar of 
a Christian church. 

Tue Constancy or tHe Crimate.—For reasons specified in 
the essays I lay great stress on the marked influences of the 
dry climate on leavening, and infer that the climate is un- 
changed. The climatic effects of the dry, parching climate of 
Egypt on fermentation are different to those I have experienced 
at breweries in India or Australia. Two arguments alone can 
be adduced to show that the climate of Egypt of to-day differs 
from that in the days of the Pharaohs. One of them, 
in default of a known term, I must call the ‘‘Bee theory,” and 
I believe that it has never yet been applied to comparing the 
nature of the climates of antiquity with that of to-day.—It has 
been found by repeated experiments in India that with a year 
of ever-present flowers bees will not store much honey: no ne- 
cessity exists, as these intelligent little animals soon discover. 
Repeatedly bees have been exported to India, for the importer 
to re-discover that for the first year they fulfil their duties as 
laid down in Dr. Watts’s beautiful lines, while the second year 
they secrete none, or but little honey. Egypt and Palestine 
of to-day attord but little honey ; in the cold, wintry climate 
of Armenia it is abundant. The records of ancient Egypt give 
honey as an important national product. The hieroglyphies 
of the obelisk of Heliopolis, the Biblical On, the oldest known 
monolith in existence, have been in part destroyed by the 
bees. The Biblical mention of honey as characteristic 
of the fertility of the promised land is proverbial; the 
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lesser quantities now obtained may indicate that the se- 
verity of the winters of that period had caused the bees 
to store as honey the harvest of their industry. In giving 
critics this argument against myself, they must not forget that 
the Biblical record of honey may mean—of dates, or of bees— 
and is so interpreted in the Hebrew Scriptures. Considering 
that the date palm forms the common feature of Egypt of 
to-day, that the population throughout the year almost live 
on green, ripe, or dried dates, and that the Bible only once 
makes mention of this fruit (2 Chron. xxxi. 5), the argument 
bearing on the permanence of the climatic condition is not 
seriously affected. 

Oases may have existed on the now desert Mocattam hills, 
and the existence of more or less flowers is, of course, 
possible. In Armenia the bee theory is supported by history. 
A Roman army 2,000 years ago was affected by honey ina 
certain locality, culled by the bees from a poisonous flower, 
and so was the Russian army, in precisely the same locality, 
in the recent Russo-Turkish war. 

The other argument against the heat of summer being as 
great then as now is the singular fact that the Ancient 
Egyptian alone, of all nations of past or present time, elevated 
the physical sciences to a mathematical accuracy. Archi- 
tecture thrives beneath a scorching sun; modern discovery 
hes dormant in a hot climate. The Hgyptian alone, as an 
entire nation, brought science to a marvellous height, but 
was it done under the invigorating effects of a colder climate 
than now exists ? Should it be capable of proof that a climate 
generally colder than the present one, with frequent rains and 
essentially different meteorological circumstances prevailed, 
the same change as seems to have oceurred in the Sinai 
peninsula, I simply withdraw the whole paper. 
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NOTE. 


I have avoided introducing any subject which might be likely to 
give offence to the susceptibilities of the most religiously minded 
Christian or Hebrew. The literary style of the earlier essay 
differs from the later one, due to the difference of date. Nor is the 
title open to any valid objection ; the Roman, the Greek, the Assy- 
rian, the Egyptian, the Chinese, and Indian records, and frequently 
their sacred writings make mention of beer of some description, even 
the Pacific Islanders manufacture fermented beverages. All 
civilised nations of the remotest antiquity from their earliest pericd 
appear to have some form of beer; one prominent exception exists : 
that one is the nation whose history is the best known, which has 
been most perfectly recorded, and who to the present day use 
domestic observances to supply a ritual of their caste. This 
remarkable exception is the Hebrew race. 

It may for ever be impossible to obtain actual evidence to 
support the view herein taken, yet no religious sentiment is 
traduced in explaining to the Occidental world a little-known Orien- 
tal manufacture of modern times, which was more than likely to 
have been produced in the same country at one of the most inte- 
resting periods of the world’s history. Our knowledge of the social 
customs of antiquity have frequently been derived from analogies 
founded on external facts. Though it cannot be proved that the 
existing form of Egyptian beer was known to the Hebrews of the 
Kixodus, it is equally impossible to prove that such did not exist. 
Unless further discoveries should enable the doubt to be cleared, the 
future historian of Egypt and the Exodus will always be confronted 
with the strong probability that this fermented paste, the crudest 
and readiest form of beer, was the national alcoholic beverage of 
Israel in Egypt. 

If circumstantial analogy can be brought to bear, I contend that 
I have proved that the leaven of the Mosaic command consisted of 
two distinct varieties, which, through want of technical knowledge 
in translation, has been handed down in the one word, leaven. 
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Addendum to Note on Malt. 


Since the sheets have been in the binder’s hands, the following 
pertinent questions have been asked :— 

Ques. Dr. Benisch’s translation, which is authorized by the Chief 
Rabbi, reads, ‘ Ye shall eat nothing that leaveneth.’ Would 
such apply to Malt ? 

Ans. In Malt paste bubbles of gas arise in five hours. Malt 
therefore causes leavening or causes to ferment. 

Ques. Does such interpretation in verse 20, interfere with that as 
Boosa in verse 19 ? 


Ans. No; Boosa both leavens and is leavened. 


The Talmud conclusively defines Machmetzeth as Boosa.—Buxtor?’s 
Chaldaic and Talmudic Lexicon, page 404, gives definitions of 
Machmetzeth as two articles : 

1. Of a leavened substance which ‘boils over’ and ‘ grows 
acid,’ which is further contrasted against wine which it 
is stated does not become acid. 

2. Of a substance which ‘ causes to leaven.’ 

Definition 1, applies to some fermented liquid or pasty article, not 
wine, but of an analagous nature: Boosa is the only eatable leaven 
which ‘grows acid’ and throws a head, (Yeast putrefies. Hek is 
drinkable. Stale or sour Dough leaven ‘rises,’ but does not ‘ boil 
-over.’) 

Definition 2 applies to an eatable leavening substance which can 
only be Boosa or Malt. 
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To finally summarise— 


According to Biblical and Talmudic renderings, Boosa 
only can be specified in verse 19. 


In verse 20, the Talmudic and Biblical (Dr. Benisch’s) 
version (nothing that leaveneth) suggests Malt ; 
whilst the Authorised and Revised Versions, The 
Vulgate, The Septuagint, and Gesenius’ dictionary 
(nothing leavened) suggest Malt products: this latter 
rendering, viz., No Malt products (i.e. Malt Cakes, 
Hek, Sweet Wort, Sop leaven, &c., Malt Cakes being 
inferred as an eatable article) I have adopted. 
Whether as ‘ Malt,’ ‘ made with Malt,’ or as ‘ anything 
leavened by Boosa’ the translation is uncertain. : 


Dr. Kalisch’s mention of both passive and active articles further 
seem to corroborate the dual renderings of this word. 


The corroboration given by the Talmud to the correct rendering 
as Boosa in verse 19 is so conclusive, that I withdraw the paragraph, 
‘Though .. . Egypt,” lines 23 to 29, on page 74. 


Whilst the Talmud sets this question at rest it opens another, 
viz.: By what means the compiler of the Talmud came into posses- 
sion of so correct a technical definition. It could hardly have been ~ 
by oral transmission. 


The dried head of yeast thrown off by Boosa or Hek is a horny matter and resembles dried 
flesh. One of the derivations of tb is flesh; again Séor Shear and Flesh rapidly putrefy. 
From Shear (Stale or Sour dough) is evidently derived Saure German, from whence comes 
Sour English. 


In page 65, line 3, render ‘ beer leaven’ as Boosa. 
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Note on Matt.—That many will be found to argue that the 
functions of Machmetzeth closely indicates malt (that which creates 
a leaven) is extremely probable, and I grant that they have a 
strong case. In a cold-water paste of malt made in a hot 
climate, self-production of beer on standing is inevitable. The 
rendering in verse 19 as that which is leavened does not permit of malt. 
Beer the product of malt alone is possible. By introducing a 
literal rendering, malt can be read, but in a work of this descrip- 
tion, an author who presumes to take such a liberty is unworthy of 
credence, The interpretation rests between beer and malt ; it may be 
‘‘ beer” is mentioned in verse 19, and “‘made from malt” in verse 
20. So far as the substitution of the word malt for beer affects this 
work, the only practical difference is that while Boosa is solely made 
in Egypt, malt was made in Palestine, Babylon, &c., and the claim 
to the early date of writing the Passover command is weakened, 
although the discovery of Egyptian roots in these old Hebrew words 
would re-confirm it. The author will take steps to place the work 
in the hands of eminent European Egyptologists on its first issue. 
As a “malt prohibit” instead of a “beer prohibit” (practically the 
same thing) the objects of the command, as afterwards set forth 
in the work, are not affected. If malt itself had been specifically 
mentioned in verse 19, its repetition in verse 20 becomes an 
anomaly. This circumstance plainly points to two malt products, 
and not the one article of malt itself being intended. (Vide page 165.) 

The final solution of the question certainly rests in the hands of 
the Egyptologists. If, from the description given, the Egyptian 
instead of the Arabic name for this pseudo-beer and leaven can be 
traced, considerable light may be thrown upon the argument. 

To those who might urge that the pamphlet may introduce levity 
into a religious question, I reply that many will be found to agree 
with me that the solemnity of the Passover and of every ritual is 
enhanced in comprehending the full nature of the surroundings of 
its institution. There must be striking circumstances to ensure their 
descent to a remote posterity : the week’s abstention of the Hebrews 
from the simplest of luxuries for the eternal commemoration of a 
sacred rite, forms a fitting addendum to the recognised Passover 
observances, 
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INTERPOLATED witH Heprew Worps (ReviseD VERSION, 
| Op TESTAMENT.) 
THE EGYPTIAN PASSOVER. 
THe Frast oF UNLEAVENED Bread. 
(Before the Exodus.) 

Exopus xii. 15. Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread 
(miso matzoth®); even the first day ye shall put away leaven 
(AkY Séor”) out of your houses: FOR WHOSOEVER HATETH 
LEAVENED BREAD (72m chametz*) from the first day until 
the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from Israel. 

16. And in the first day there shall be an holy convocation, 
and in the seventh day there shall be an holy convocation to 
you: No manner of work shall be done in them, save that 
which every man must eat, that only may be done of you. 

17. And ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread 
(risy matzoth*), for in this self same day have I brought’ your 
hosts out of the land of Egypt: therefore shall ye observe this 
day throughout your generations by an ordinance for ever. 

18. In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, 
at even, ye shall eat unleavened bread (nis matzoth®) until 
the one and twentieth day of the month at even. 

19. Seven days shall there be no leaven* (k¥ Séor*) 
found in your houses: for WHOSOEVER HATETH THAT 
WHICH IS LEAVENED (3959 machmetzeth®), that soul 
shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel, whether he be a 
sojourner or one that is born in the land.‘ 

20. Ye shall eat nothing leavened (N¥2M') machmetzeth") : 
in all your habitations shall ye eat unleavened bread (nix9 
matzoth'). 


UNLEAVENED BREAD DURING THE EXODUS. 


84, And the people took their dough® before it was leavened, 
their kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothes upon 
their shoulders. 


* In the Chaldaic, the most ancient version of the Pentateuch, the 
Targum Onkelos, the leavens Séor of verses 15 and 19 are defined by 
words slightly different. The leaven Secor? (put by) in verse 15 is in 
Chaldaic Chamirah: the leaven Seor’ (bubbling up) in verse 19 as 
Chamir. The Chaldaic otherwise resembles the Hebrew reading. 
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39. And they baked unleavened cakes (nixy uggoth 
matzoth') of the dough (P22 batzek*) which they brought 
forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened (chametz!): 
because they were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, 
neither had they prepared for themselves any victual (tzi dhoe). 


THE RE-ORDAINED OR SINAITIC PASSOVER. 


Unleavened bread after the Exodus.—vide also Deut. xvi. 1; and the 
re-ordination in the second year of wandering (Num. ix.). 


Exopus xill. 6. Seven days thou shall eat unleavened 
bread (nix matzoth™), and in the seventh day shall be a 
feast to the Lord. 

7. Unleayened bread (nisy matzoth") shall be eaten 
throughout the seven days: and there shall no leavened 
bread (720 chametz°) be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven (NY Scor?) seen with thee in all thy borders. 


The small side letters are given for easier reference. 

“ky (Seor”) plainly refers to stale dough. Put by. I suggest 
that it should be rendered "SY Shear a remainder. 

“ky (Scor*) may refer to matter generally for leavening : 
most probably to yeast from Hek, "ky Scor, bubbling or boil- 
ing up. 

N23 (machmetzeth*) is that which I suggest by inferential 
analogy refers to beer (boosa). 

N¥QN2 (machmetzeth*). Rendering doubtful. The Hebrew 
reads: ‘‘ You shall not eat anything leavened”; probably no 
malt products. 

The command appears generally to be directed against the less 
commonly used products of malt; from its being expressed against 
eatable substances, malt cakes, z.e., sweetened flour, is more 
directly to be inferred than is Hek. It may include roasted malt 
and sweet wort. 

yan (chametz') leavened is here the past participle of a verb. 

yn (chametz®) may mean all leavened substances eaten or 
drank by the Hebrews after they had come out of Egypt. 

aay (shechar) strong drink (Lev. x. 9), refers to any strong 
drink not of the nature of (1 yayin) wine. 

P¥2 (batzek*) unleavened dough. Literally, of the dough 
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made from the grain, or flour, which they brought forth out 
of Egypt. 

miso (matzoth) unleavened bread. Matzoth,'—unleavened 
bread as opposed to Machmetzeth® (7.e., not sweetened). 

Van (chometz) sour,—vinegayr. 

* Dough’, lumps of meal (Greek version). 

* Have I brought—will I bring, (Greek version). 

® Sojourner in the land—both among the occupiers of the 
land and the original inhabitants (Greek version). 

HEBREW SCHOLARS’ RENDERINGS. 
(Dr. BEniscH.) 

Exopus xil.19. For whosoever eateth that which leavencth, 
even, &c. 

20. Ye shall eat nothing that leaveneth. Translation of 
Dr. A. Benisch, Professor of Hebrew to Jewish and General 
Interary and Scientific Institution, ce. 

(Dr. KaniscH.) 
Verse 19. That which is leavened. | 
» 20. You shall eat nothing leavened. 

From these etymological significations it is evident that 
“xv Séeor is not eatable, but causes fermentation if mixed 
with dough, whilst 72" (chametz) is, or may be eatable. 
Therefore is NY (Sor) originally and properly identical with 
nyonid (machmetzeth), that which leavens ;* but in our text ax» 
(Sé or) and yon (chametz ) and ny 
be used promiscuously. Dr. Kalisch’s Commentan, y on Jewish 
Scriptures, Historical and Classical.—( Longmans, 1855, p. 201.) | 

Toe Frast or UNLEAVENED Breap ACCORDING TO THE 
SEPTUAGINT (Greek Versron). 

(The Alexandrian Jews translated the Scriptures into Greek 
about s.c. 280. English re-translation by Sir Lancelot 
Brenton.) 

Exopus xii. 15. Seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread, 
and from the first day ye shall utterly remove leaven from 


om (machmetzeth) a. pear to 


* It will be observed that Dr. Kalisch uses both definitions—that 
which leavens and that which is leavened. 

The verses from the Samaritan Bible are not given. The Samaritan 
version is neither complete or reliable. 
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your houses ; whoever shall eat leaven, that soul shall be utterly 
destroyed from Israel, from the first day until the seventh day. 

17. And ye shall keep this commandment, for on this day 
will I bring your force out of the land of Egypt, and ye shall 
make this day a perpetual ordinance for you throughout your 
generations. 

18. Beginning the fourteenth day of the first month, ye 
shall eat unleavened bread from evening, till the twenty-first 
day of the month till evening. 

19. Seven days leaven shall not be found in your houses ; 
whosoever shall eat anything leavened, that soul shall be cut 
off from the congregation of Israel, both among the occupiers 
of the land and the original inhabitants. 

20. Ye shall eat nothing leavened, but in every habitation 
of yours ye shall eat unleavened bread. 


CONCORDANCE OF THE WORDS LEAVEN AND 
UNLEAVENED, AND PASSOVER. 


Gen. xviii. 6.* Num. vi. 19. Ezra vi. 20. 
Pakix. oO: pee ax. De Amos iv. 5. 

Times to. 13, 19, 20, , XXviii. 16,21,43. | Hosea vii. 4. 
34, 39. Deut. xvi. 3. Mat. xiii. 33. 

Exe xii 3;,. 7. Joshua v. 11. Pele Oi bis 


a XRRIV. 20. 
Lev. ii. 4, 5, 11. 


Judges vi. 19, 20. 
2 Kings xxili. 22. 


Mark viii. 15. 
Luke xii. 1, 12. 


ee Ye 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. Pepe tibe oe Ls 

eerevate 12, es eee Gal bs i Corave 6 ie: 

ak atl WE ee eee XX XEN LO Gal. v. 9. 

Pee mai. 1b, 17. A ee Gaal 

VERSES IN THE BIBLE (REVISED VERSION) REFERRING 
TO LEAVEN. 


THE Mosaic Commanp As GIvEN BErorE THE Exovwus. 

Exopus xii. 8. And they shall eat the flesh in that night roast with fire, 
and unleavened bread ; with bitter herbs they shall eat it. 

15. Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; even the first day ye 
shall put away leaven out of your houses: for whosoever eateth leavened 
bread from the first day unto the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off 
from Israel. 

17. And ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread: for in this 
self-same day have I brought your hosts out of the land of Egypt, there- 
fore shall ye observe this day throughout your generations by an ordinance 
forever. 

18. In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day of the 
month at even. 


* In Hebrew Scriptures only. 
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19. Seven days shall there be no leaven found in your houses; for 
whosoever eateth that which is leavened, that soul shall be cut off from 
the congregation of Israel, whether he be a sojourner, or one that is born 
in the land. 

20. Ye shall eat nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread. 

84. And the people took their dough before it was leavened, their 
kneadingtroughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. 


DURING THE EXxopvus. 


Exopus xu. 87. And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses 
to Suecoth. (389) And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which 
they brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they prepared 
for themselves any victual. 

xiii. 6. Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh 
day shall be a feast to the Lord. 

7. Unleavened bread shall be eaten throughout the seven days; and 
there shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven seen with thee, in all thy borders. 


AFTER THE EXODUS. 


Exopus xxxiv. 25. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with 
leavened bread. 

Leviticus ii. 4. And when thou offerest an oblation of a meal offering 
baken in the oven, it shall be unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with 
oil, or unleavened wafers anointed with oil. 

5. And if thy oblation be a meal offering of the baking pan, it shall be 
of fine flour unleavened, mingled with oil. 

11. No meal offering, which ye shall offer unto the Lord, shall be made 
with leaven: for ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey, as an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord. 

vi. 17. It shall not be baken with leaven. 

vii. 12. If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer with the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and un- 
leavened wafers anointed with oil, and cakes mingled with oil, of fine 
flour soaked. 

x. 12. And Moses spake unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto 
Ithamar, his sons that were left, Take the meal offering that remaineth 
of the offerings of the Lord made by fire, and eat it without leaven beside 
the altar. 

xxill. 17. Ye shall bring out of your habitations two wave loaves of 
two tenth parts of an ephah: they shall be of fine flour, they shall be 
baken with leaven, for firstfruits unto the Lord. 

Numsers vi. 19. And the priest shall take the sodden shoulder of the 
ram, and one unleavened cake out of the basket, and one unleavened 
wafer, and shall put them upon the hands of the Nazarite, after he hath 
shaven the head of his separation. 

JosHuA v. 11. And they did eat of the old corn of the land on the 
morrow after the passover, unleavened cakes and parched corn in the 
selfsame day. 

JuDGES v1.19. And Gideon went in, and made ready a kid, and un- 
leavened cakes of an ephah of meal: the flesh he put in a basket, and he 
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put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him under the oak, and 
presented it. 

20. And the angel of God said unto him, Take the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this rock and pour out the broth. 
And he did so, 

1 CHRONICLES xxiii. 29. For the shewbread also, and for the fine flour 
for a meal offering, whether of unleavened wafers, or of that which is 
baked in the pan, or of that which is soaked, and for all manner of 
measure and size. 

2 CHRONICLES v. 7. And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord unto its place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy 
place, even under the wings of the cherubim. 

Amos iy. 5. And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is 
leavened, and proclaim free will offerings and publish them: for this 
liketh you, O ye children of Israel, saith the Lord God. 

Hosea vii.4. They are all adulterers; they are as oven heated by the 
baker; he ceaseth to stir the fire, from the kneeding of the dough 
until it be leavened. 

MartrHeEw xiii. 33. Another parable spake he unto them; The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened. 

xvi. 6. And Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

11. How is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concern- 
ing bread? But beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 

Mark vii. 15. And he charged them, saying, Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod. 

Luxe xii. 1. In the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, insomuch that they trod upon one 
another, he began to say unto his disciples first of all, Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 

xill. 21. It is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened. 

1 CortntuHtans v. 6. Your glorying is not good. Know ye not that a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 

7. Purge out the old leaven that ye may be a new lump, even as ye 
are unleavened. For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ. 

8. Wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth. 

GaLaTIANS v. 9. A little leaven leaveneth the old lump. 


SUMMARY OF THE ORDINATIONS. 


Original Ordination, Exod. xii. The Statutory enactment. 

Recapitulation or Re-ordination on Sinaitic Shore, Exod. xiii. ; 
Deut. xvi. ; also see Leviticus xxili. 5; Exod. xxxiv. 18. 

Special Re-ordination in Second Year, Num. ix. 

Ordination at Gilgal, Josh. v. 10. 

Hezekiah’s Solemn Passover, 2 Chron. xxx. 

Hilkiah reforms the Observance, 2 Kings xxiii.; 2 Chron. xxxv. 

F 


TECHNICAL RECAPITULATION. 


APPLIED To Ecypt.—The time required to effect the various 
changes alter with the temperature. Average temperature in 
shade: summer, 97° F.; winter, 74° F. (about). Between 
the day and night there is about 20°. At these temperatures 
the native ferments become what is known as “fast yeasts,” 
i.e. quickly, but not of necessity strongly, active. 

Boosa.—Manujacture: A paste beer, made from bread, 
malt, salt, and cold water. Ferments itself, throws a thin 
“‘bladdery ” head of yeast not collectable, the corpuscles being 
prevented from rising by the thickness of the paste. Decom- 
position: In one day turns acid, continues acid, etherises, 
but does not putrify. Leavening properties: The most power- 
ful known. It may have been used to “ pitch,” 2.e., start the 
fermentation in Hek. Unbaked fiour can be substituted for 
bread. 

Hex or Heqa.—The ancient Egyptian beer, manufacturing 
system unknown. It may have consisted either of Boiled 
Hek, resembling English beer, or Unboiled Hek, resembling 
whisky distillers’ wort. 

UxzorteD Hex.—A liquid beer, made by boiling bitters, 
&e., with water, digesting with malt, or malt and unmalted 
grain at 150° to 170° F., drained, cooled, and pitched either 
with Boosa or yeast from Hek. Throws a head of yeast 
resembling that which has been called “ distillery yeast.” 
The beer itself would not sufficiently leaven bread. 

The experiment of making bread with local “ distillery 
yeast,” working upon heavy Egyptian flour, has never 
been tried. The “distillery” yeast would be slightly stronger 
than English yeast. Special comment is called to this 
yeast from unboiled Hek, since there is a possibility that it 
may have been included in the Mosaic command, as Séor’, 
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Bornep Hex.—A liquid beer resembling English ale. Malt, 
or malted and non-germinated (raw) grain, digested at 150° to 
170° F. drained, boiled, which lowers the strength of the subsequent 
yeast, cooled, and pitched, either by Boosa or Hek yeast. 
Yeast thrown off (from European malt) is very small. From 
Egyptian-made malt, the yeast would be a little larger in 
quantity, but yeast from a boiled beer fails to leaven bread made 
from strong Egyptian flour. The yeast resembles ‘‘ Brewer’s 
Yeast.” 

Yuast from the two Heks will not keep for more than two 
days. It then “‘stinks strongly.” Artificial cold was not 
obtainable in Egypt. 

Strate Doven.—Soured and salted dough kept till full of 
ferments. Usually a piece of unbaked dough reserved till 
to-morrow. No maltis used. Is the common leaven of the 
Kast, andusedin France. Turns putrid in three or four days. 

Maut.—Grain wetted, germinated, and dried, is slightly 
sweet to the taste, it creates sweetening during baking and 
causes flour to rapidly leaven. By a very literal interpreta- 
tion it might be regarded as leaven itself. 

Matt anp Coto WatEer.—In a few hours ferments. In 
twenty-four hours, with Arab-made malt, the mixture would 
form a true beer, and without added yeast also a leaven. To 
commence making stale dough leaven, add a little malt flour. 

Malt added to flour for baking renders a loaf heavy, but can, 
with care, be used in biscuits. Any command against malt 
usage would mean beer, either as Boosa or Hek. 

There is a ‘‘ digestive” bread in some parts of England made with 
insufficient malt to render it sweet. The Hebrew bread was ‘‘ whole meal 
bread’: this latter is more nutty-flavoured than white bread (bran free). 
Malt gives colour during baking. Thorough freedom of the flour from 
bran, with fair weather harvesting, makes the whitest bread. 

Mant anp Hot Watrrer.—Makes a wort, but as the ferments 
adhering to the malt are destroyed by the heat, some yeast 
to pitch, 2.e., induce fermentation, in the cooled wort is neces- 
sary. Malt and hot water produce liquid beers. 

Maur with cold water facilitates leavening, but malt itself 
cannot be said to be eatable, or to be that which isleavened, as 
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is its cold water product, Boosa. It is “ that which is grown” 
and that which sweeteneth and that which creates a leaven. 

AupeR Martt.—Sun-dried malt gently roasted, a pleasant- 
tasting aromatic substance. 

Sweet-Wort.—Hot-water extract of malf not fermented. 
An exceedingly sweet liquid. 

Drastase=.—A soluble ferment peculiar to malt, converting 
starch to sugars, &c. (soluble), and rendering insoluble 
albumenoids soluble (peptones). Is the principal agent in 
mashing. Boosa is a diastasic and alcoholic ferment. Yeast 
from highly-heated wort is not diastasic, but only 
alcoholic. 

ArsasB Breap.—Flour mixed with leaven and water, allowed 
to stand for half an hour to rise, and then baked—quick- 
made bread. Malt is never used. 

SponceD Breap.—Flour mixed with leaven, the sponge 
allowed to rise; the rest of the flour, salt, and water, when 
kneaded in, forms dough, which is baked after slight rising— 
two hours’ bread. 

Matt Caxes.—Vide page 164. Thin sweet cakes of partly 
saccharified flour, made by allowing a dough of malt and 
flour to stand (to assist saccharification) and then baked. The 
sweetening mostly takes place during the heating—old 
English sweet cakes. 

Bartey Water (mentioned by several authors).—Hardly 
feasible as a beer, would not be sufficiently alcoholic. 

Frovr anp Water.—Self leavens, but very slowly. 

Friovr, Matt, anp Water.—Leavens much quicker, even: 
tually forms a sort of Boosa or stale dough leaven, according 
to dilution. The Hebrews may have used this Boosa instead 
of bread boosa. 

Wixe.—The slight fermenting cream of wine possesses 
slight leavening properties, but is too small to collect as 
a commercial article. 

The only practicable leavens appear to be stale dough or 
Boosa. Whether unboiled Hek yeast (distillery yeast) may 
be included as a leavyen to raise flour (not to eat) is uncertain. 
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FACILITY OF MANUFACTURE. 


Boosa is readily made; does not require a plant—‘‘captives, 
or cheap beer,” is made on the Nubian Nile boats. 

Hex requires manipulation; vessels for heating. Is a 
superior beer, suitable to medium class Egyptian natives. 

The chief differences between Hek and English beer (avoiding 
the question of hops) is that Hek would be made from Egyptian 
malted grain, whose tendency is to give a maximum of fermenta- 
tion (attenuation), thus yielding a beer with much alcohol and little 
solids, which to some extent resembles a wine. The keeping 
qualities are thereby increased. With such beers a maximum of 
yeast is usually thrown off, although with the lesser diastasic 
Continental malt I found that the chief difficulty was obtaining 
sufficient pitching yeast wherewith to recommence fermentation. 
Kgyptian-made malt is certainly a speciality in malts. English 
brewers found out in 1876, the diastasic properties of Egyptian 
grain malted in England. This diastasic property is necessarily 
enhanced in malting on the heated native system of manufacture, 
In the reign of Meneptah, beer was imported from Galilee (a long 
distance), Later on, Pelusium was celebrated as the Egyptian 
Burton. Probably, boiled as well as unboiled Hek, and Boosa were 
made and drank by the “classes and masses’’ in Egypt. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF BREWING AND BAKING. | 


In grain there is a small amount of diastase and of sugar fermentable 
by moulds, hence self-leavening. Malt contains much diastase, which 
saccharifies part of the insoluble starch to sugars, and insoluble albu- 
menoids to soluble. The yeast multiplies itself on the soluble albumenoids, 
converting the sugars into Alcohol and Carbonic Acid Gas. On baking, 
the latter expands the dough. If the yeast is not strong the unfermented 
gums and sugars render the bread heavy. Diastase is weakened at 150° 
to 160° F., and destroyed at 180° F. Yeast acts more powerfully in 
presence of diastase. The salivary and intestinal juices are almost 
analogous to diastase. The moulds on malt act as an alcoholic ferment 
(yeast). The burnt crust of bread consists of British gum, and assamar 
a burnt and well-flavoured albumenoid, analogous to the ‘‘ out-side cut”? 
of roasted meat, with flavour of roasted malt. Saccharification is effected 
by diastase, fermentation by yeast. In a paste or paste-wort the two 

rocesses occur side by side. The saccharifying properties of native 
gyptian malt in the cold paste must be excessive, approaching in power 
those of the salivary and intestinal juices. 


THE ATBARA CANAL. 


In looking over an old map in my father’s possession, I noted a 
canal marked as existing between the Nile and the Red Sea: 
several eminent geographists were not aware of its existence. I 
reproduce part of the map, taken from Palairet’s atlas. (Carrington 
Bowles, publisher 1769, according to D’Anville.) 
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Palairet was a mere copyist, but D’Anville was the leading geo- 
graphist of the middle of last century: he also wrote a descrip- 
tion: “Mémoires sur ?Egypte Ancien et Moderne, suivis d’une 
description du Golfe Arabique ou de la Mer rouge,” page 269 :— 
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‘En écrivant sur les sources du Nil dans un Mémoire donné 4 1’Aca- 
démie (Tome xxvi. p. 55) la question de savoir si le Nil peut-étre détourne 
de son cours, ou dérive dans la mer en ces parages . . . ma donné occa- 
sion de parler de la derivature de l’Astaboras, que l’on connoit pour un 
des principaux fleuves qui se joignent au Nil... on attribueroit 
volontiers le travail dun Canal ainsi creuse 4 des Egyptiens exiles par 
Psammetichus, appelés Sebridiz ou Sembrue.”’ 

D’Anvyille’s map, 1749, confirms this statement, as also does his 
other map of Asia and the Red Sea dated 1751, and is marked 
Ancien Canal. Referring to the Mémoire de U Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, mpcciix, Tome xxvi. p. 55, D’Anville says :— 

“ C’est le Canal que Strabon dit étre dérivé de |’Astaboras dans la mer, 
aux environs de la Ptolemaide surnommé Epitheras.”’ 

I cannot find any mention in Strabo, of either the canal, or Epi- 
theras ; the exiles are frequently mentioned. D’Anville evidently 
derived his information from the Portuguese missionaries; to this 
day the Portuguese know most about the Red Sea littoral, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with the traditions of the inhabitants. The 
beautifully illuminated map of Portalano vaz Dourado, 1546, notes 
a small tongue of water from the Red Sea, opposite the Isle of Dala- 
qua, shaped like a three-fingered hand. The newspaper correspon- 
dents during the war asserted that the Nubian Nile had been cut 
in ancient days, and the natives had a legendary threat of repeat- 
ing it (I have not time to find the reference). I bring the map 
forward sincethe alleged existence of this canal (probably commenced 
in spite, and at a place thought to be the fountain of the Nile) is a 
buried or almost unknown assertion. Johnston, E’ncyc. Geog., states 
that the Atbara is dried up at the point marked ‘‘ underground,” 
until June. D’Anville was too careful a geographer to have mis- 
taken Necho’s Suez Canal for that of the Atbara, though both would 
- have been constructed about the same time. The general range of 
mountains do not seem to admit of the canal, though it must not 
be forgotten that the level of Khartoum (Toulli in the map) some 
1,200 feet above the sea, admits of the possibility ofa return or back 
fall, via the plain of the Atbara. The subject bears some slight 
interest, even only if it throws light on the origin of the Nubian 
legend. Mr. Wyld’s map, Egyptian Series, No. 12, shows telegraph 
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lines near the position of the alleged canal. That the canal may 
have been commenced is very probable ; its completion would en- 
tail the rush of a mountain torrent being formed. The Egyptian 
authorities may have visited the spot, and would not have noticed 
traces of a canal—the district lies entirely away from the route of 
Kuropean travellers: for this reason alone D’Anville’s assertions 
are worth noticing, The best information probably les in the 
Royal Library of Lisbon, or in the archives of the Jesuit 
missionaries. 


THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 


Exonus xii. 34. And the people took their dough before it was 
leavened, their kneading troughs being bound up in their clothes 
upon their shoulders. 

Exopus xii. 87. And the children of Israel journeyed from 
Rameses to Succoth. (39) And they baked unleavened cakes of 
the dough which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not 
leavened ; because they were thrust out of Egypt, and could not 
tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any victual. 

Exopus xii. 20. And they took their journey from Succoth, and 
encamped in EKtham in the edge of the wilderness. 

Exopvus xiv. 2—4. Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, over against Baal-zephon: before it shall ye encamp by the 
sea. For Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, They are 
entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. 

Vide also Deuteronomy xvi., and Exodus xi, xXili., X1v. 


A new light is thrown upon the comments on Exodus by the 
enlargement of our knowledge on two points :— 

1. That the new route between the Land of Goshen and the Red 
Sea, announced recently, admits of easy travelling. 

2. That the time required for leavening bread (between half and 
one hour) taken in conjunction with the above, opens up the 
vexed question of the place of institution of the feast of unleavened 
bread. 

Before noting the co-relation which exists between these two 
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incidents, it is necessary to know the lately described and former 
routes of the Exodus. The map, page 94, shows all which have 
been claimed. It has been compiled and corrected from numerous 
sources, at considerable length of time, up to the latest date. No 
similar one has ever been attempted. The amount of literature 
on the journey of the Hebrews is enormous, too much has 
been library work, written by people who have never been near 
the spot. 


The contention advanced by the most orthodox writers 
regarding the Red Sea passage is, that the ordinary tidal 
influences, miraculously assisted by a strong wind, enabled 
the Israelites to pass safely over a dry space on what is now 
desert sand, near the Suez Canal. The “strong east wind ” 
recorded in the Authorised Version is notable; the Hebrew 
reads, ‘‘a very strong wind”: the Septuagint (the Greek 
version) reads, ‘‘a south wind.” Josephus remarks the 
absence in the Scriptures of any mention of the thunder and 
lightning which prevailed: whence he derived his knowledge 
is not known, but Psalm Ixxvu. 17 confirms his view. 

In excavating the Suez Canal, the natural bed of the Bitter 
Lakes was found to be 25 feet below the level of the sea at 
Suez, and contained many shells and fossils similar to those 
now found in the Red Sea proper. Isaiah xi. 15, and xix. 5, 
prophesies the drying up of the then existing sea, which has 
been fulfilled, and the loss to Egypt of the papyrus reed ; 
this latter prophecy has been so far fulfilled that a few 
isolated specimens of the long sought after reed were only 
discovered in Nubia a few years ago. ‘This latter chapter, 
verse 18, is, I believe, the only Biblical mention of the divided 
government of Egypt. The difficult question of reconciling 
the period of the various Egyptian kings is much enhanced 
by the occasional existence of contemporaneous monarchs: 
in the instance here quoted, Zoan and Memphis (Noph or 
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Moph) are evidently under separate governments. The gnomes 
(1.e., departments) of Upper Egypt would likewise have their 
governors or kings. 

A canal known as the Canal of Sesostris was commenced 
by Seti I. (xix. Dynasty) to connect the Nile with Lake Timsah, 
which then formed part of the Red Sea. Probably the 
Hebrews were largely employed in constructing this canal. 
At a later date, under the Pharaoh Necho II., an attempt was 
made to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean: no 
less than 120,000 men perished in the enterprise, which was 
discontinued by command of an oracle. Later still, under 
Darius, about 500 z.c., an attempt was made to complete 
Necho’s canal. To M. de Lesseps belongs the honour of the 
final success. In excavating the present Suez Canal, many 
relics of an old canal were found. There is but little doubt 
that Lake Timsah as also the large and small Bitter Lakes 
were of considerable depth at the Exodus period, and that 
they were connected to the Red Sea by a shallow tidal way. 

Egyptian records do not give any reliable account of the 
Exodus; the reason is not far to find; the Israelites were 
bondsmen, unworthy of notice, and the subjects of victories, 
not defeats, usually occupy the monumental sculptor. The 
only record which has been considered to have borne upon it 
reads :— 


‘‘ ‘We have allowed the tribes of the Shashu (a term for either Hebrews 
or Arabs) of the land of Atuma (EKtham ?), to pass the stronghold (Migdol, a 
fortress or watch tower) of King Meneptah, of the land of Succoth (a dis- 
trict of wandering Arabs under tents) in order to feed themselves and to 
feed their cattle in the great estate of Pharaoh.”—Brugsch Bey, Pap. 
Anastasw, vi. p. 4, in Egypt under the Pharaohs. 


Such is the only record, apparently a Government report. 
It more probably refers to wandering Arab tribes located in 
oases near Lake Timsah, than to the retreating Hebrew army. 
Josephus fails to give any reliable information on the Exodus 
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passage, hence the Biblical account and our own topographical 
knowledge are the only records. The Biblical verses read :— 


‘‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, that they twrn and encamp before 
Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon : 
before it ye shall encamp by the sea. For Pharaoh will say, They are 
entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in.” (Exodus 
xiv. 2,3; Numbers xxxiii. 7.) 

The exact starting-point of the Hebrews is unknown; 
probably they converged on a fixed point of departure. 
Josephus indicates the site of Old Cairo;* the sites of 
Succoth, Etham, and Migdol are not definitely ascertained. 
Two things are certain: one is, that they leave the land of 
Goshen and proceed to Marah, vid Moses’s Well; the other 
certainty is the position of Pithom (Pi-Tum). During the 
time of Rameses II., the father of Meneptah, the Hebrews 
built for Pharaoh store cities, Pithom and Rameses. 
(ixodus i. 11.) LHvidently the majority of the Hebrews were - 
located not far from these cities. 


The exact position of the land of Goshen, and also of the site of 
Rameses is overshadowed with doubt. I would refer the reader on 
this point to ‘The Cities of Egypt,” by Mr. R. S. Poole, and I 
believe that some further publications are also about to be issued 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. One inscription alone has been 
found which can be inferred to mark the site of Goshen; some 
authors contend that there was a city, as well as a district of. 
Goshen, and that the ‘journey from Rameses to Succoth,” Exodus 
xl. 87, was not from the city or town of Rameses, but from the 
land of Rameses, coincident with the land of Zoan. The usually 
accepted view is that the land of Goshen corresponded to the Wady 


* Josephus indicates Old Cairo. The underground Coptic Church of St. 
Mary, at Old Cairo, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable and oldest 
Christian churches in the world, contains the traditional resting-places of 
Joseph, Mary, and the infant Saviour. The tree near Heliopolis, beneath 
which the Virgin rested in the exodus out of Palestine, is the subject ot 
another very old tradition. 
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Tumilat of the modern maps, extending also a little more north 
and south ; that Bubastis (Zagazig) was near its centre, and that 
the district constituted a rank morass in the time of Joseph ; it 
was assigned to the sons of Jacob, who, by proper cultivation, em- 
banking, &c , made it one of the most fertile parts of Hgypt. 
(Gen. xlvii. 11, 27.) The subjects proper of the Shepherd Kings 
(Hyksos, kings over shepherds) merely took tribute of those to 
whom land was assigned; pastoral occupation was an abomination 
in their eyes. (Gen. xlvi. 34.) Abraham, as a king of shepherds, 
must not be confused with the Egyptian Hyksos. The former was 
a pastoral monarch, living in a combination of simplicity and rural 
state; the Egyptian shepherds were a horde of Asiatic Bedouins, or 
robber tribes, who, by sheer force of numbers, over-ran Egypt. 

The important position of Migdol can only be surmised, even if ~ 
excavators should find a place of this name; it might consist of 
one of the several Migdols (watch-towers) protecting the eastern 
border. 

In the map the various routes are denoted by dash and dot lines, 
the letters N, B, 5,0, refer respectively to the routes and positions of 
M. Edouard Naville, T’he Storehouses of Pithom and Rameses; B= 
Brugsch Bey, L’exode et les monuments F'yyptiens ; Discours au Congres 
International, 1875 ; S=the very useful school plan of the Wander- 
ings, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and 
O the route of the older authors. One other route is at Bedia, 70 
miles south of Suez; this, as Dean Milman says, is not worth con- 
sideration, as the sea is twelve miles wide at that point, and the bed 
is of sharp corals covered with slippery weeds. The position of 
Pithom has been definitely ascertained. M. Naville, by means of 
the aid rendered by the Egypt Exploration Fund, excavated the 
ruins of Pi-Tum, the city of the Egyptian god Tum; this was the 
Woolwich of Kigypt, the storehouse to supply expeditions to the 
East. Until the position of Migdol is fixed, the exact route 
must always be uncertain, From considerations of time, easy 
travelling, the passage through ewltivable land which then probably 
existed in the neighbourhood of Seti’s Canal between Zagazig (Bu- 
bastis) and Lake Timsah, and the presence of drinkable water, 
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(since so large a city as Pi-Tum must have been near fresh water), 
M. Naville’s route, recently announced, appears to be the only 
one which satisfies all the conditions required of the actual 
journey. The topographical considerations which this route per- 
mits of the division of the waters by the miraculously strong east 
wind, I note later on. 

Immediately to the south of the Sesostris Canal, the hills com- 
mence to rise; the level of the Nile is above the sea, consequently, 
as far as the dried-up head of Lake Timsah there was fresh water : 
This important circumstance alone gives M. Naville’s route a priority 
of claim; there would also have been some material for making fires 
to cook bread, as the Hebrews were without victual (Hebrew, pro- 
vision) i.e., ready baked cakes. 

The Israelites are hurried out of Hgypt proper by the ter- 
rified inhabitants on the 15th Nisan; the Jewish traditions, 
which are so correct, place the destruction of Pharaoh on the 21st ; 
they encamp at three stages—the district of Succoth (Tents, Heb.), 
at Etham (probably the Egyptian Atum or Atuma), and between 
Migdol and the sea. The position of Pi-hahiroth, which M. Naville 
believes is identical with the Egyptian Pikeheret, and of Baal- 
Zephon, are subordinate to that of Migdol. They commenced to 
travel towards the land of the Philistines, but were ordered to turn 
back from this route (Exodus xiii. 17), and to pass by way of Mig- 
dol. Pharaoh is informed of the change of route; he summons his 
army, and, advancing past Pi-Tum, encloses them in a desert bounded 
by the Geneffe mountains on the one side, the sea on the other, and 
the sands bordering the Bitter Lakes before them. 

The geography of the country may be here more closely descanted 
upon, premising that, except where beds of rocks commence to rise, 
the then exact line of demarcation between desert and cultivable 
land is difficult to define. The existing sand dunes tell nothing ; 
on looking at the section of the Suez Canal, at the bottom of the 
map, amountain of sand is seen ; this sand heap has been piled up 
since the time of the prophet Isaiah, who lived six hundred years 
after the period which we are now considering. The line marked 
‘‘ Border of cultivable land” is the existing demarcation ; it is 
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probable that this line extended some five miles eastwards in the 
Pharaonic days. The neighbourhood of the Sesostris Canal was 
also cultivated, probably for a considerable distance adjacent to its 
length. M. de Lesseps’ fresh-water canal runs in close contiguity 
to the railway, as far as Ismalia, and from thence runs parallel with 
the sea-water canal to Suez. The fall between the Nile and 
Ismalia is so considerable that several locks or weirs are necessi- 
tated. The foundations of Pi-Tum are beneath the level of the sand, 
and considering that the Egyptians so largely irrigate by Sakiehs, 
i.¢., the water is lifted by buckets on a pole swinging on a centre, 
worked by forced labourers, it is not out of reason to suppose that the 
breadth of the present strip of cultivable land skirting the Sesostris 
Canal extended for many miles in former days. Egyptian records 
make mention of the Lakes of Pi-Tum, but whether these consisted 
of salt or fresh water is uncertain. Lake Menzaleh, now a salt 
marsh, formed in the Pharaonic days a part of cultivable Egypt: 
through Zoan the Nile flowed towards its Mendesian or Tanitic 
mouths; at Pelusium was the most eastern branch of the river. 
Pelusium was strongly fortified, and was perhaps the most impor- 
tant fortress in the Delta; every army which has invaded Egypt 
has taken as its route the narrow neck of land between the 
Mediterranean (which has probably eroded the coast) and the 
Serbonnean lake. The way to the land of the Philistines (as the 
crow flies) is shown by the arrow-headed line, but extensive 
morasses are believed to have existed in the direct line, which 
would compel the Hebrews to pass the Egyptian fortress of 
Pelusium. 

A military wall to hold back invaders, commenced by Seti I., was 
also continued by several monarchs; this wall extended from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis, a distance of ninety miles. It was pro- 
vided with watch-towers and storehouses. Pithom was probably 
one of these. The records frequently mention its being repaired. 
No traces of it were found in excavating the Suez Canal; con- 
sequently it may have been a series of walls to obstruct the passes 
of the various morasses, &c. Remnants exist near Heliopolis. 


The whole question of the geography of the Egyptian Delta 
G 
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presents numerous difficulties. On the west, the Kingdom of 
Libya appears to have been immediately adjacent, whereas at the 
present day it consists of the eastern extension of the Sahara 
desert with a few oases. The rocky formation on the south has 
preserved the outlines unchanged. On the north was the sea ; 
the northern coast of Africa had previously attracted some Indo- 
European settlers, who eventually, as the Lybians, nearly conquered 
the Delta, and were only defeated a short time before the Exodus 
(Lenormant, Ancient Hist. Hast). Though no powerful maritime 
nations existed (the Greeks then more resembled pirates than a 
power), vacant ground was a menace; it attracted settlers, 
always ready to interfere at a crisis. The eastern frontier, on 
whose bounds were located the Hebrews, was a perpetual menace ; 
independently of the Syrian and the Canaanite races, there was the 
Khita, which Mr. Gladstone has identified with the Ketaioi of the 
Odyssey. These were probably the Hittites * of the Bible, who con- 
stituted a powerful kingdom, by some believed to be older than 
that of Egypt. In what is now the Syrian desert was the ‘“ River 
of Egypt,’ now non-existent. It is mentioned by Herodotus and 
in the Psalms. The fertility given by this river must have afforded 
great assistance to the approaching invader, whose incursions were 
checked by the long wall, which in some respects resembled the 
Great Wall of China. On the 8.W. of the Delta was Lake Meeris. 

Suez was also an important fortress, in preventing the incursion 
of the Arabian tribes sailing up the Red Sea. It derived its water 
supply from tanks planted to receive the rains which were collected 
at the peaks (but would not descend as rain to the plains) of the 
Jebel Atakah. The Sinai range of mountains were fertile in many 
places, whereas now they will support but very few inhabitants. 

The Biblical Etham has been identified as the Egyptian Atuma, 
and by Dr. Brugsch as Khetam, a fortress: the Egyptian spelling 
indicates that it was a border town; in other words, bordering on 
the desert. The indicated spot in Exodus would appear to be at a 
point a few miles south or south-west of Lake Balah, near the top 
of the curve of M. Naville’s route. 


* Vide Dr. Wright’s The Empire of the Hittites. 
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Between Etham and the land, or district, of Rameses was 
Succoth (Sukhut, Heb.) Tents. Little doubt exists that the Succoth 
near Pi-Tum is the correct site; tradition also places it in this 
position; the older writers alleged that Succoth was a military 
encampment; the records show that at Succoth there was a 
fortress bearing the name of Meneptah. The actual position of 
Succoth is one of considerable importance, as the following, which 
I submit for criticism indicates :— 

Sukhut, by its name, was a place of tents, inhabited by 
nomadic Arabs (Bedouins), Shashu; it was neither an un- 
inhabitable desert, nor was it cultivable land—in the latter 
case the Egyptians would have appropriated it; probably it 
was a prairie or morass, watered by an excessive overflow of 
the Nile, or kept damp by a slight upward ex-filtration ; it 
was not properly banked or cultivated by the nomadic Arabs, 
consequently the ground afforded a minimum of cultivation, 
but sufficient for the rude and non-agricultural tribes who 
inhabited it; it consisted of patches of half-tilled ground, 
bulrushes, reeds, &c., unreclaimed land, such as was the land 
of Goshen, as assigned to Jacob’s sons, and which they brought 
into proper cultivation. The nomadic character of these 
Arabs would account for the “land of tents.’ Though not 
desirable neighbours, the Egyptians knew, and all experience 
shows, that it was useless, without themselves occupying this 
worthless land, to drive these tribes away; another would 
succeed them ; it was a better policy to have friendly relations 
with several well-known tribes, to whom a few civilities shown 
would render them valuable auxiliaries, since, as parties of 
them were continually travelling into the wilderness and 
neighbouring countries, the Egyptians could obtain the 
earliest information of the plots, rebellions, intriguings, and 
threatened invasions on the eastern—which was their most 
dangerous—border, several days before their own intelligence 
department could communicate to them the news. Let it not 
be forgotten that the fall of Khartoum was known to the Arabs 
at Metemneh, ninety-five miles distant, within less than 
twelve hours, whereas the English did not know of it until 
some two or three days afterwards. 
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The sudden and unexpected incursion of the Hebrews into 
the Succoth district was not at all agreeable to the resident 
Arabs; they had no tangible assurance of how long the 
Hebrews might choose to stay; and, before the resting-place 
on the desert of Etham was reached, the Hebrew leader was 
aware that he was about to advance into the desert, to which 
the Hebrews were not accustomed, with the army of the 
Philistines before him (already forewarned by the Succoth 
Arabs), with these Bedouin Arabs (whose very object in hfe. 
was pillage) behind him, and on his left flank was the 
Egyptian army, always powerfully mobilised to check foreign 
invaders, at the fortress of Pelusium. To march against 
these forces was sheer destruction, hence the command to 
turn back and encamp by Migdol, with other minor but 
explicit directions. } 

Moses obeys the command. He suddenly wheels round, 
crosses the cultivable land, and encamps before Migdol, thus 
avoiding the Philistines, Bedouins, and Egyptians. At this 
juncture Pharaoh, by advancing on Pi-Tum, effectually locks 
them in from cultivable land, and advances to drive them into 
the long sandy desert bordering on the then Red Sea, where 
they must inevitably have perished by the hand of nature. 


From Pi-Tum, where there was water and cultivation to the cross- 
ing point, by this route, is only ten or fifteen miles ; all other routes 
require a desert passage of more than 60 miles. Egyptian records 
are almost silent as to the eastern roads; a papyrus in the British 
Museum indicates that there were two roads; this papyrus is in 
the form of a letter from an official of the royal palace, who 
followed two runaway servants. He writes: 


‘‘T set out from the royal palace on the 9th at evening, then I 
arrived at the barrier of Sukot on the 10th. I was informed that 
they had fled by the southern route. On the 12th day I arrived at 
Khetam (query Etham); then I received news that the fugitives 
had got beyond the region of the wall to the north of the Migdol 
of King Seti Meneptah.”’ (Vide note, page 105.) 

The next most probable route is marked 8, which is that adopted 
by the majority of writers. The Hebrews start from Pithom S, 
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passing Rameses 8, the next day at Succoth §, the day following at 
Migdol §, crossing the sea near Suez. This necessitates their passing 
over hilly and broken ground, and, after leaving Rameses §, resting 
three days in the desert. There is, however, this advantage, that 
reinforcements from On and Memphis by the present Mecca camel 
route could have joined at Migdol 8. It will be observed that the 
flats, now dried up, between the Bitter Lakes and Suez curve to the 
west. I have specially made this deviation founded on geological 
considerations. ‘Travellers through the Canal will have observed 
that the Jebel et Tih abruptly drops at Wady Theggur ; the majority 
of maps continue this range northwards; this continuation is only 
a series of elevated sand ridges, not mountains proper. I have 
consulted over twenty maps on this subject; some confirm my 
plan—none are definite. It is an out-of-the-way spot. The 
Palestine Exploration Survey does not extend so low, the Sinai 
Exploration Survey does not go so high, and the Admiralty chart 
of the Canal does not particularly specify the hills. The exact 
escarpment requires magnetic observation from steamers passing 
through the Canal. North-east of the two Wadys (valleys with water- 
courses in winter, dried up in summer) is the Sandy Desert, a series 
of sandstone rocks, like those of the Sahara, crumbling by age 
into fine sand ; the wind drives the sand through the gorge, slowly 
filling the Bitter Lakes. The waves caused by a north wind 
bank up the sand near the second telegraph station of the Canal 
(vide Section as existed in 1856), the tidal way between the lakes 
and Suez being then destroyed, further sand drifts down the gorge 
have forced the sea back to Suez. We know that the waterway 
was open in the time of Isaiah; the peculiar bend of the pool, 
formed by the small and large Bitter Lakes, can be accounted for 
by this hypothesis. There are some few sand ridges or dunes 
between the mountains and the Canal, which are not sufficiently 
important to be marked. 

Now, as this neck of water was sanding up from the east, the 
fall of the tide would make a wash towards the west, and the western 
edge of the flats would be deeper, and sooner covered with the ad- 
yancing tide; consequently if Pharaoh’s host did go by this route, 
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they would cross the deepest (the western) part dry, and the rising 
tide would cut off their retreat first. Observation at the bend of 
a shallow stream with a strong current will explain my meaning. 
I submit the idea (I cannot find mention of it before). Ifthe transit 
occurred on this route, it would probably be on the highest level 
ground, between the first and second telegraph stations, on a line 
continued from On through Migdol 8. 

Brugsch Bey the eminent Egyptologist’s route (stations marked 
B on map) is founded on linguistic considerations. The start is from 
Zoan, passing on dry land between Lakes Menzaleh and Balah, past 
Migdol B (the Magdolon of the Greeks), over the pass between the 
Mediterranean and Serbonnean Lake, returning south-west to 
Moses’ Wells. The Egyptians are drowned in Lake Serbonnis, and 
not in the Red Sea. In reality, the name of Red Sea is an error ; 
it should be ‘‘reedy sea.” The objection to this route is the long 
desert passage between the land of Goshen and Moses’ Wells. 

Lake Serbonnis, or more appropriately the Serbonnean 
Bog, is a most treacherous part to travel near. ‘The sand, 
entangled by the reeds, which here abound, floats on the top 
of the water. The traveller sees only dry land for miles; 
suddenly the crust breaks, the bog oozes through, and he inevitably 
perishes. Ata later date Artaxerxes lost an army at this spot. 
455 B.c. (Vide note, page 105.) 

The route of the writers until the last generation was by Cape 
Atakah. Little was known of the Suez desert, and their idea was 
founded on sand beds, which exist between the two capes. The 
new Admiralty chart shows near the centre of the sand-bank 
20 ft. depth of water at low tide, with a deep channel purposely cut 
for the large steamers. It was believed that winds had separated 
the waters in the Exodus period, but as the Red or reedy Sea gets 
shallower instead of deeper, this route must be rejected. Many 
endeavours have been made by the older writers to prove their 
route: our better knowledge of the neighbourhood has conclusively 
disproved its possibility. 

A reply in Dr. Wilson’s “ Land of the Bible,’’ in favour of the 
Atakah route, to Dr. Robinson’s advocacy of the “ 8 ” route is worth 
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perusal. Unfortunately, Dr. Wilson, by making use of Miriam’s 
song (and a poem never pretends to literal accuracy) has committed 
himself to the Atakah, or a deep water route, which modern dis- 
covery has proved utterly groundless. In the “ Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine,” by the well-known Dean Fuller, dated Waltham Abbey, 
1650 (republished by William Tege & Son, 1869), the writer gives 
a map placing Rameses on the Mecca camel route; continuing due 
east is Succoth ; further on, and immediately north of the present 
head of the Red Sea, is Etham ; here a turn, exactly similar to that 
drawn by M. Naville, brings them to Migdol, close to Cape 
Atakah, where, in a north-easterly direction, they cross. 

I would call special attention to the remarkable confirmation 
of the effects of the miraculously strong east wind 
(Exodus xiv. 21) which M. Naville’s route permits of. An 
.east wind would cause the waters to fall back northwards to 
the 4 shaped reservoir head of Lake Timsah, this head 
probably formed the Lakes of Pi-Tum; southwards the water 
would be driven into the reservoir formed by the deep Bitter 
Lakes; these two reservoirs are comparatively close to each 
other, immediately that the wind ceased or changed its posi- 
tion to any other point than north-east or south-east, the 
waters from either side would return, at first as a creeping 
current, a rolling wave follows, higher than the normal sea 
level ; as soon as the two rolling waves meet a violent surging 
would be produced. My meaning may be sufficiently plain ; 
the well-known tidal wave of the Scotch estuaries supplies a 
familiar instance. No other than an easterly wind permits of 
this solution. The then ordinary tidal influence at this point, 
say three feet, is eliminated, and the Scriptural account sub- 
stantially confirmed. 

The routes have been closely examined, and their comparison 
forms not the least interesting feature. Judging from the little 
knowledge of them to be obtained fromthe officers of the steamers 
continually passing over the routes, it is evident that they have 
never been marked on the ships’ charts. 

As I have before stated, M. Naville’s is the only route which 
enables the Hebrews to have proceeded in an easy day’s march from 
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cultivable land to the sea, thus avoiding a long desert journey. 
The sands in the vicinity of the Canal are wind-blown, and very 
fine, consequently they impede rapid marching. The tidal in- 
fluence on M. Naville’s crossing-place would be less than on the 
route S.P.C.K. As the Hebrews crossed with the moon a week past 
full, the tidal fall at Suez, if asat the present day, would have 
been seven feet. Iwould also direct the attention of railway tra- 
vellers to a peculiar rock west of the railway, about Etham 8, which 
appears to present one of those rare occurrences of an inverted strata, 
i.e., the strata by volcanic or other agency has been turned over, 
resembling the letter D. The freshwater canal of M. de Lesseps 
between the Nile and Suez, vid Ismalia, is not marked; practically 
it runs within a few hundred yards of the railway. Owing to the 
want of water, the old Indian railway route became disused. At 
some period the whole of the Canal basin was a broad sea; the 
deposit of Nile mud formed a base on which sand from the de- 
composed sandstone rocks deposited. It is believed that the Nile 
once discharged itself into the Mediterranean, which then extended 
to Cairo. The Royal Society have been boring to settle this 
question. 

The map will be found to be carefully drawn. ‘ Rameses” rail- 
way station, near Pi-Tum, is of modern French appellation. Tel- 
el-Kebir station les half-way between Zagazig and Pi‘Tum. The 
position of Kantara, which may soon occupy an important position, 
is, though not marked in the map, in the neck of land north of 
Lake Balah. According to The Times of December 9, 1886, writing 
of the programme of the Egypt Exploration Fund :—* The scene 
of their future operations would be the course of the Sweetwater 
Canal from Cairo to the Wady Tumilat, the fertile pasture lands 
between Zagazig and Tel-el-Kebir, and the caravan route from 
Kantara to Farama.”’ Although I have largely made use of the 
Fund’s labours, which are now public property, and collated from 
theirs and other works, the comments, &c., are entirely my 
own, and must not be held to commit M. Nayille, or any other 
writer, if any error have accidentally crept therein. A general 
review has never yet been written. I have under considera- 
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tion a reprint from the lithographic stone instead of the block, 
on thin India paper for insertion in Bibles, and to lay them 
between the leaves. The Suez Canal section of the formation is 
taken from Mr. Wyld’s plan. For those wishing to continue the 
subject of the wanderings of the Israelites in the Sinai desert, I 
would refer them to the excellent map and publications of the 
SelaG ek, 


NOTE. 


The existence of two roads out of Egypt (page 100) has been held 
confirmatory of Dr. Brugsch’s route. It is more probable that the 
two runaways crossed at a ferry. The valuable mines near Mount 
Sinai occasioned a considerable traffic across the Red Sea, and 
numerous boat ferries must have existed. If the servants got out 
of Egypt by boat the record becomes valueless. I believe that Dr. 
Brugsch has abandoned Lake Serbonnis as the place of Pharaoh’s 
destruction in favour of an unknown morass, near Migdol B. The 
other geographical positions remain as before indicated. 

In the Graphic of December 25, 1886, are some engravings of 
the ruins of the Biblical Hanes (Isaiah xxx. 5) on the borders of 
what formerly consisted of Lake Mcris. Legend attributes the 
flooding of this Lake to Joseph, by means of a long canal supplied 
from the Nile, near Thebes. The legend is of Arab origin. It 
appears that surveys prove that the bed of Lake Meris can again 
be flooded. Ancient levels cannot entirely bo relied upon; the 
pyramids, for instance, having been damaged by earthquakes. 

The reader who agrees with mein believing that M. Naville’s 
route is approximately true will not fail to note that during the first 
and second days the Hebrews could have been expelled out of Egypt 
by the terrified natives on to the outskirts, and that whilst on the 
outskirts proper of Egypt there was plenty of time for them to pursue 
ordinary domestic avocations. On the last day they were again 
hurried, this time by the advance of Pharaoh. In the next chapter 
I shall refer him to Exodus xii. 84, 89, but here merely note that 
the first, second, and last days of the Passover are to this day 
reckoned by the Jews as specially commemorative, the others being 
known as ‘‘ minor holidays.” 


THE LOST HEBREWS. 


Wuat has become of the Lost Ten Tribes has been a subject 
which has exercised the minds of writers for centuries. Some of 
the most religiously-minded proudly claim descent from them. It 
has never occurred to anyone to inquire, what has become of the 
Lost Hebrews? The reader asks, who are they? Let him ask 
himself, did all the Hebrews come out of Egypt ?* Wasit possible 
that they could do so? ‘There are arguments in favour of showing 
that some were left behind. The Hebrews were mostly located at 
or about Bubastis (Zagazig), Pithom, and Zoan. In the October 
number of Harper’s Magazine, Miss Edwards graphically describes 
the latter magnificent city, and takes us back to the days of the 
Hebrews who helped to construct it. The large majority of the 
tribes were located in Lower Egypt, and these we might say 
to a man joined in the Exodus. Moses carefully laid his plans, and 
announced his objects several days before the 15th Nisan (the start 
of the Exodus) ; but what became of those Hebrews who were engaged 
south of Memphis? some of whom were employed in stone-cutting 
and stone-dragging 500 miles and more lower down. Miss Edwards 
tells us of the marvellous edifices, and their rapid erection. One 
stone alone weighed 900 tons. Is it not probable that many of 
the Hebrews were sent southwards to help cul and drag these im- 


* Since the above was written, I have found that Chabas hinted that some of 
the Hebrews might have remained in Egypt. The idea of Bunsen was that they 
armed and acted in union, and so accomplished the Exodus, No writer alludes 
to any mobilisation scheme. | 
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mense masses? ‘The principal building operations were in the 
Rameses district in the time of Rameses II., and Meneptah. Con- 
stant gangs of captives were passing between Syene and Lower 
Egypt, otherwise the Theban district must have become depopu- 
lated. It is recorded of Rameses that he placed the Ethiopian 
captives in the north, to keep them away from the vicinity of 
Ethiopia ; he also sends the Arab captives to the south, to keep 
them distant from the Asiatic Nomads. So alarmed was he at the 
increase of the Hebrews, that he orders the male children to be 
destroyed. Was such a politic monarch (I do not refer to his 
murderous abilities) likely to allow the Hebrews to remain in one 
body? He must undoubtedly have mingled some with the other 
captives, knowing that petty squabbles as to precedence and 
privileges was the best detective system against incipient plots. We 
found that system out ourselves after the Indian Mutiny. Another 
strange fact is that at Silsilis, 500 miles south of Memphis, there is 
cut in a quarry the Hebrew name of Pinehas, resembling Phinehas, 
Aaron’s grandson. ‘This inscription dates in the reign of Seti 
Meneptah II., the monarch succeeding the Exodus Pharaoh. 

That there was a slight blending of Hebrew names into Egyptian 
families is certain, and perhaps this fact affords the only clue to 
the suggestion that the Egyptian nobles had intermarried into 
Hebrew families ; there is no reason to suppose but that, except in 
some very few isolated instances, the Hebrews and Egyptians, both 
as races and in social customs, were entirely distinct. To the 
present day the Jews hold themselves aloof from alliances with 
Gentile families, and in the days of the Spanish oppression, when 
matrimonial alliances with the Spaniards would have alleviated the 
hardness of their lot, they stedfastly discountenanced marriage 
outside their own people. 

It has also been contended that the Hebrews were first-rate 
horsemen. The Egyptians were either half afraid of, or did not un- 
derstand horses. It is alleged that driving alone was practised ; 
riding on the back is never represented. The army of Rameses 
numbered 27,000 war chariots according to Diodorus, which would 
have been scattered. Were these all in Lower Egypt? On the 
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other hand, writers contend that the Hebrews were solely engaged 
in the hand of Goshen in constructing cities, &c., and that the 
Arabs, who to this day are excellent horsemen, were engaged in — 
riding or driving and were referred to. 

The double monarchy system—i.e., a King of Memphis or Tanis 
and a King of Thebes, hardly bears on the question. ‘The stones 
which came from Syene, Silsilis, &c., to the Mediterranean littoral, 
had to be dragged by captives from some part of Egypt, and let 
those who question the number of men which this entails consult 
the familiar engraving of Mr. EK. J. Poynter’s picture of “Israel in 
Egypt.”” The same authority may be quoted as an answer to the 
question, were they not engaged solely in making bricks? That 
some must have been left behind is fairly certain. Where have 
they gone to? I reply, Absorbed in other races, as have been the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. ; 

The accompanying illustrations from Eber’s ‘‘ Egypt” (given by 
permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co.) show the occupation of the 
Hebrews in Egypt. The engravings represent captives taken by 
Thotmes III. engaged in making bricks and building. The original 
sculptures are contained in the tomb of Rekmara at Thebes: by 
many the subject is considered to represent the Hebrews engaged in 
building Pithom and Rameses; certainly the features, which are 
purely Jewish, lend that view; but as the sculpture distinctly states 
that the labourers are captives made in war, whereas the Hebrews 
were born in bondage, the subject is ordinarily taken as representa- 
tive of the occupation of one of the numerous Semite races taken 
into slavery in the Egyptian Alexander’s wars. On the left hand side 
of the upper picture the brickmakers are represented as drawing 
water in an earthen chattie from a tank, in which lotus lilies are 
blooming: the tank is surrounded by trees. Next to the water 
drawer comes a man breaking the clay, above him is another 
moulding and laying the bricks in rows in the sun to dry; some 
men are carrying mortar to the man on the left, who is building a 
wall. The bottom picture is in part a repetition of the former: at 
the left hand is a built wall, above is a man moulding; the captive 
overseer sits on a stool with a stick in his hand; two men carry 
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bricks on slings; an overseer follows two men, one of whom carries 
mortar or clay; the other in front carries a mortar or puddling 
board; between them is a man returning with an empty sling. 

The labourers are described as captives taken in war by Thotmes 
IIl., and are engaged in building the storehouse of the god Amon 
at Thebes. The hieroglyphics read: [Here are seen] the captives 
who were carried away as living prisoners in very great numbers ; 
they work at the building with dexterous fingers; their overseers 
show themselves in sight—these attend with strictness, obeying the 
words of the Great Skilful Lord, [who prescribes to them] the works 
and gives directions to the masters. [They are rewarded] with wine 
and all kinds of good dishes, they perform their service with a mind 
full of love for the King: they build for Thotmes III. a Holy of 
Holies, for [the Gods]. May it be rewarded to him through a 
number of many endless years. The overseer speaks thus to the 
labourers at the building: ‘‘ The stick is in my hand, be not idle.” 

From a consideration of the various verses, Mr. R. 8. Poole, 
“ Cities of Egypt,” has deduced that there was several grades of 
taskmasters. Exodus i. 11 refers to superintendent of works ; 
Exodus v. 6 implies taskmasters who were Egyptians of high rank; 
‘‘and their officers,’ Exodus v. 14, refers to Hebrews placed as 
overseers, who perhaps got more blows from the Egyptian task- 
masters than did the labourers themselves. The immediate oppres- 
sor of the Hebrews is believed to have been Ameneman, the chief 
architect of the city of Rameses, a man of noble descent, whose 
brothers were respectively chief priests of Heliopolis and Thinis 
(Dr. Brugsch). Rekmara was probably an architect or superinten- 
dent of works at Thebes. It is superfluous to remind the reader 
that the captives were not rewarded ‘‘ with wine and all kinds of 
good dishes,” nor did they perform their service ‘ with a mind full 
of love for the king,” nor even for the god Amon. When recording 
the deeds of their deities and kings, Oriental subserviency and 
grandiose adulation must be allowed for. 

In excavating Pi-Tum a confirmation of the Biblical record of 
‘bricks without straw’ was found: the foundations and bottom 
bricks were made of sun-baked clay bound together by straw; 
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higher up the straw has been replaced by stubble. Later on this 
seems to have been exhausted, as the upper bricks are simply clay, 
without straw or stubble. The old idea that the Hebrews assisted 
to build some of the brick-built pyramids (such as Meydoon, 
Dashoor, and numerous others) is exploded by the fact that these 
old pyramids, now placed as constructed during the 2nd to 12th 
dynasties, are made of bricks bound together with stones or pebbles. 
The earliest straw-made bricks date as of the 18th dynasty. 

- With, perhaps, the exception of Abraham, whose visit to Egypt 
may have occurred during the 12th dynasty, no Hebrew has seen © 
the pyramids in construction: all of them are believed to have 
been built prior to the entry of Joseph. The solitary mention in 
the Bible of these wonders of the world occurs in Job i, 14:— 


‘With kings and counsellors of the earth, which built places for 
themselves.” ) 


A marginal note refers to Job xv. 28 :— 


‘‘And he dwelleth in desolate cities, and in houses which no man 
inhabiteth, which are ready to become heaps.” 

If Job ii. 14 refers to the pyramids, it is probable that Job xv. 
28 refers to the neighbouring tomb-houses in the rocks and sands 
of the plain of Sakkarah, the city of the dead, the majority of 
which truly have become heaps of sand. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD IN THE HEBREW 
FLIGHT. 


Eixop. xu, 84. “And the people took their dough before it was 
leavened, their kneading troughs being bound up in their clothes 
upon their shoulders.” (Lumps of meal—Geek.) 

39. ‘‘ And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they 
brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they 
prepared for themselves any victual”’ (prepared any provision for 
themselves.— Hebrew (Kalisch). 


It may be contended that the distinction which I have 
shown to exist between the leavens may throw some light on 
the much-vexed verses Exod. xii. 39 and Deut. xvi. A 
few words on the leavening of bread as connected with the 
institution of the feast of unleavened bread may not be mis- 
placed. I confess that the explanation which I venture upon 
leaves considerable difficulty. 

The Passover ordained in Egypt appears to consist of three 
observances :— 

1. The dedication of the first-born. 
2. The feast of the Paschal lamb. 
3. The feast of unleavened bread. 

Others argue that the feast of unleavened bread was 

ordained after the Exodus (consequent on a doubt afforded by 
H 
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the above verses), in anniversary memory of eating unleavened 
bread (bread made in a hurry), because time did not permit 
of leavening. Others believe that the Passover was ordained 
in Egypt, buf not carried out tiil a later injunction. Some of 
the most orthodox authorities dispute the point. The follow- 
ing extracts afford various views,—although they require to 
~ be read in conjunction with the lengthy contexts :— 


Canon Cook.—The period of seven days does not settle the 
question as to the previous observance of the week, since the com- 
mand may have been given after the institution of the Sabbath, 
but it adds considerable argument to it. 

The Rev. Dr. Gill, a divine of whom nonconformity may well be 
proud, writes 1761, to the effect that the command was repeated, 
ie., the feast took place the same time as the Passover, on the 14th. 
Nisan, before the Exodus, and was re-ordained by reason of its 
importance. He also adduces a system of leavening which hardly 
seems feasible. 

Dr. Smith (Dict. Bible) holds a different view. This authority 
quotes the words ‘‘ Egyptian ” and ‘‘ perpetual Passover. 

Ewald (Hist. Israelites) hardly mentions the subject, beyond 
asserting that the Passover (sic), as a custom, received legal sanc- 
tion at Gilgal (Josh. v. 10); I suppose implying that it had 
previously been a national and not a religious custom. 

Major Palmer, R.E., director of the ‘‘ Sinai Survey” in Sinai, a 
work published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
says: ‘‘As the start took place on the morning of the 15th, the 
passage must have been effected on the night preceding the 21st, 
the people continuing to eat unleavened bread throughout the 21st, 
on account only of their not having time to leaven their bread. 
If more than three days be allowed from Rameses to Migdol, there 
would be the curious inconsistency that the people would have — 
continued to eat unleavened bread for three days after the necessity 
for doing so had ceased” (Vide route on map marked *§”’). And 
he then adds the strong argument bearing on the date of the 
passage, which the Bible does not mention. 

“Tt is well known that the Jews regard the 21st day of the month 
as the anniversary of the passage, and recite in the synagogue on 
that day Exodus xv.” 

Dr. Beke, a sceptical writer, Atheneum, March 28, 1874, writing 
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as to the day of the passage, says: ‘The Israelites would have 
been guilty of the inconsistency, and even absurdity, of continuing 
to eat the ‘ bread of affliction’ three days after their affliction had 
come to an end, and there was no longer any necessity for them to 
refrain from leavening their bread as they had been in the habit of 
doing.” | 

Turning to Jewish authorities, Josephus (Antiquities, 

15) remarks: ‘‘And when they had no food, because of 
the desert, they ate of loaves kneaded of flour, only warmed 
by a gentle heat, and this food lasted them for thirty days... 
whence it is that,in memory of the want we were then in, 
we keep a feast for eight days, which is called the feast of 
unleavened bread.” 

Dr. Kalisch, whose great authority as a Hebrew scholar and 
commentator carries much weight, says: ‘‘It is clear that the 
Israelites ate unleavened bread after the Exodus, not by command 
of Moses, but only in consequence of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of that time.. . However, after they had reached the east- 
ern shore of the Gulf, there existed no reason why they should not 
prepare their bread in the usual manner.” 


In a note on Exodus xu. 25, he refers to Numbers ix. 1—5, 
and states that the complete Passover rites, especially the 
offering of the Paschal lamb, was only to be observed in the 
Holy Land. The sprinkling of the lintel with blood was 
never performed excepting in the Egyptian Passover.* 

The Rabbis place the institution before the Exodus. 


* Dean Stanley (‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church”) 
describes the Samaritan Passover, as witnessed by him on Mount 
Gerizim, when he was travelling with the Prince of Wales. The 
Samaritans there resident are probably the nearest known descendants of 
the lost ten tribes. It is possible that they were the remnant left by the 
Assyrian invader. In consequence of the ravages of the wild beasts, the 
Assyrian Government sent one of the captive priests of Israel to teach 
them ‘‘the manner of the God of the land,” they then being idolaters. 
Subsequently, 409 3.c., the Persian Viceroy erected a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, to which many Jews, who were unwilling to comply with the 
strict reforms of Nehemiah, flocked. Dean Stanley relates that to cele- 
brate the Passover, the congregation assembled near two pits, in which 
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These opinions, and many others far too numerous to 
mention, were given under the impression (1) that the route 
from the Land of Goschen to the Red Sea was one constant 
and hurried march, and (2) that the Oriental leavening neces- 
sarily occupies considerable time. 

The features to which I wish to draw attention are :— 

1.—The commentators regard the time required for leaven- 
ine to be the same as that required in Europe. This isa 
great fallacy. _Leaven, either dough leaven or beer leayen, 
acts much quicker than yeast. Without going into theoretical 
and very problematical details,—to summarise the bread 
question, I may say that leaven is a flour permeated with the 
ferments natural to flour, whilst yeast is the ferment of a 
boiled extract of flour. The order of leavening strength 
may be roughly stated, as: 1, Beer leaven (machmetzeth), 
2, Stale dough (scor), 3, German yeast, 4, English yeast, 
and lastly, 5, Patent yeast. The two latter will hardly 
rise Egyptian flour, at least in an Egyptian climate. There 
is also self-leavening, due to standing. If leavened with 
either of the two first-named leavens, thin cakes, but not a 
loaf, can be risen well in much less than an hour. In a 
note on the Oriental ferment products, page 80, I have shown 
that what I therein have called Arab bread can be leavened 
moderately quickly, whilst sponged bread takes longer time. 


2.—It is evident that the Hebrews had not prepared any 


were fires. Six sheep were driven into the assembled multitude towards 
nightfall, killed, spitted on wooden stakes, and roasted whole, by throw- 
ing them into the heated pits, which were temporarily covered. Some 
of the blood was placed on each of the children’s faces. About midnight 
the sheep were sufficiently roasted, taken out of the pit, and eaten (torn 
to pieces, not carved), together with unleavened bread; the remnants 
were subsequently burnt. The Dean noticed the care with which the 
sheep were laid in the pit, so that the steam was allowed to escape (to 
prevent boiling). He also contradicts the statement of Justin Martyr, 
that the sheep were crucified, or spitted in the shape of a cross. 
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victual (provision, Hebrew,* probably biscuits or unleavened 
cakes, for travelling), and that they left Egypt proper in a 
hurry. Josephus hints at thirty days’ provisions, if dealt out 
carefully. 

3.—Unless the feast of unleavened bread had been or- 
dained before the Hxzodus there is no reason why the Hebrews 
should not have had leaven. The custom is to leave the 
reserved dough leaven in the kneading trough until to- 
morrow, covered only with a cloth. When they put their 
kneading troughs on their shoulders they carried the leaven: 
within an hour leavened bread could have been made. All ofthe 
commentators have missed this point in their arguments. 
They could not easily carry or make boosa as a leaven ; that 
could only be done when stationary and in Egypt. 

4.—The system of baking must not be lost sight of. The 
town Arabs at the present day leaven their dough, take it to 
the public bakery, and wait for the cooking. We know that 
the Egyptians had public bakeries ; a model of one is in the 
British Museum. Josephus says very little on this question. 
“They ate of loaves kneaded of flour, only warmed by a 
gentle heat.” One can imply from this that when thrust 
out of Egypt they kaked cakes on ashes, instead of at a 
bakery. Their ignorance of the method, the different nature 
of the bread, and numerous failures, may have had something 
to do with the verses being written. A tradition alleges that 


* The Pesachim forbids the use of rice and millet in making Passover 
eakes. Is not this prohibition of Egyptian origin? Several crops of rice 
are usually grown on rank and brackish land, to bring it into cultivation ; 
after which wheat and the finer cereals can be grown. Dari is the com- 
monest of grain. Jacob’s children brought into cultivation portions of 
morass, probably by growing rice; hence it may be that rice and millet 
were condemned as unworthy for use in a sacred festival. Technically, 
rice and millet are difficult to preserve as wafers, by reason of their so 
readily crumbling. Ewald (Antiq. Israel (Solly), art. food offering) gives 
purity as a reason for the use of unleavened bread. He mentions that 
flour and galt are used, and also speaks of the merits of salt in sacrifices, 
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the cakes were baked by the sun whilst being carried on their 
backs. 

5.—The commentators, all of whom argue on the long 
desert route, fail to mention anything about the difficulty 
of obtaining wood for the fire. In M. Naville’s route, fuel 
would be easily obtainable, but on the old route the time 
consumed in gathering fuel would be equal to that for 
leavening bread. The plant which grows in this part of 
desert is a bush about two feet high, charged with moisture 
until May, when it sheds its seeds. As the Exodus occurred 
before that month, only last year’s growth would be avail- 
able. There are very few of these plants, and wandering 
tribes would have used up those near the track. Murray 
(Ency. Geography) mentions fifty different varieties of desert 
plant common to Egypt. The luxuriance of the soil in the 
cultivable land renders wood always scarce in Egypt. 

It would seem that the Hebrews left with flour; on the 
first and second day they are hurried away; they light 
fires on the roadway, as each battalion or company arrive, 
they make the dough, roughly bake it, and pass on. For 
these two days the verses are strictly appropriate. On the 
third and following days they encamp outside Egypt proper ; 
they could have leavened their bread but for the circumstance 
that they had not got any leaven, nor any malt to quickly 
re-make it (I at one time thought that victual meant a special 
victual, viz., malt), since they had obeyed the command and 
all had been destroyed. They travel by easy stages, and on 
the last day they were again hurried by Pharaoh. Arrived 
on the eastern shore, the perpetual feast is ordained to confirm 
the Egyptian Passover, as alleged by Dr. Gill and the Rabbis. 
To some extent these days on which they could not tarry 
may account for the first, second, and last days being observed 
at the present day as specially holy. The theory that the 
Passover was originated later on is strongly shaken by the 
Machmetzeth question. 
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The words of verses 34 and 39 can be rendered in different 
manners: “took their dough before it was leavened,” may be 
read, took the flour to be made into dough before they had 
mixed it with leaven, or before the leaven had time to properly 
rise the cakes. The word dough can conventionally be ren- 
dered as flour, or dough, according to whether flour is ren- 
dered as dry flour, and dough as wet flour. The Greek 
original defines the technicality. If by leaven, allowing to 
stand a long time to self leaven, is intended, then another 
meaning is introduced. Literally rendered, the verses imply 
that the bread was not so light as they had been accustomed 
to. The Jewish interpretation of these verses is in no ways 
affected by this altered rendering. 

Whether the re-command of the feast of unleavened bread 
on the sea shore after the Exodus, given in Exodus xii, 
was a re-narration, seems uncertain. It would appear that 
there was a danger of the command falling into disuse, as in 
the second year after they were come out of Egypt, the 
Israelites were re-commanded to keep it,—‘‘ According to all 
the statutes of it, according to all the ordinances thereof, shall 
ye keep it’? (Numbers ix.). The verses in this chapter imply 
that the Egyptian Passover and feast of unleavened bread was 
previously laid down by statute, and had been at its initiation 
specifically defined. The next ordination was at Gilgal 
(Josh. v. 10). Later on, Hezekiah orders a solemn* Passover 
(2 Chron. xxx.); and a solemn Passover was commanded after 
Hilkiah found the Book of the Law, in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxiy.) This latter is generally held to imply that 
the feast had degenerated into a secular holiday. 


* The first, second, seventh, and eighth days of the feast of unleavened 
bread are observed as peculiarly holy; the eighth day arose from an astro- 
nomical uncertainty, during the residence of the Israelites in Palestine. 
According to rabbinical precedent, the eighth day is continued, and forms 
one of the days of unleavened bread. (Vide Assher, Outlines of the Jew- 
ish Religion, page 12.) 
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THE PASSOVER SERVICE. 


Outside of the Jewish community, few are aware of the 
impressive nature of the ceremonial rite of the Passover. 
The head of the family becomes the priest of the household— 
the table an altar. Before the Passover every first-born son 
is obliged to fast, to commemorate the deliverance of the 
Hebrew first-born from the tenth plague. Should the first- 
born be in early infancy, his father fasts as for him; if the 
father is dead, the mother fasts. To the foundation of this 
rite, replacing as it does the Oriental selection system, we owe 
our monarchy and feudalism. 

For the actual Passover festival, the most sumptuous plate, 
apparel, &c., is used, as a marked distinction to the Egyptian 
slavery. The whole Jewish household, servants and lodgers, 
are required to be seated at one table. Only Jews are 
admitted. The table is provided with a shoulder of lamb and 
an egg, both roasted; the former is a memorial of the 
Egyptian paschal lamb, the latter is of a later origin. Three 
special Passover cakes are prepared; some lettuce and parsley, 
in memory of the bitter herbs commemorative of the Egyptian 
bondage; a cup of vinegar, or salt and water; and ‘‘ Haro- 
seth,” a dish of fruits, always containing almonds, and often 
apples, symbolical of the lime and mortar used in the forced 
labour of Egypt. Every person is compelled to drink four 
cups of Passover wine, usually a special wine made from 
raisins. 

The removal of leaven is effected by searching the house 
the evening before, and on the 14th Nisan; certain ceremonial 
forms are used to count as useless any which may not be dis- 
covered: the leaven found is burnt. The Passover is not a 
mere abstention from ordinary bread, as is generally considered, 
but combines a religious rite of a nature equal in solemnity 
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and beauty to a priestly observance. Necessarily it is con- 
ducted by the secular head of the family, and commences :— 


** Blessed art thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe, 
who createst the fruit of the vine. 

“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe, 
who hath chosen us from among all people, and exalted us 
above all languages, and sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments; and with love hast Thou given us, O Lord our God! 
solemn days for joy, festivals and seasons for gladness, this day 
of the feast of unleavened cakes, the season of our freedom, a 
holy convocation, a memorial of the departure from Hegypt ; 
for Thou hast chosen us, and sanctified us above all people ; 
and Thy holy festivals Thou hast caused us to inherit with joy 
and gladness. Blessed art Thou, O Lord! who sanctifiest 
Israel and the seasons.”’ 

‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe, 
who hath preserved us alive, sustained us, and brought us to 
enjoy this season.” 

The first wine cup is now drank; after washing the hands, 
the bitter herbs are dipped in the vinegar, distributed, and the 
bread broken; the dish containing the bone and the egg are 
elevated, and all repeat:—‘‘ This is the bread of affliction, 
which our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt; let all that are 
hungry enter and eat,’ &c.: a ceremonial subsequently im- 
posed consequent on the poverty of many of the Babylonian 
captives. 

The youngest capable child asks, “ Why on this night do we 
eat unleavened bread, when on other nights we eat leavened 
bread? Why on this night do we eat bitter herbs? &c., &c. 
The head of the family answers, ‘“‘ Because we were slaves 
unto Pharaoh in Egypt, and the Eternal, our God, brought 
us forth thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched 
arm,” 
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Into .the lengthy religious rite it is not my desire to 
enter ; suffice it to say that many of the subsequent features 
in Jewish history are brought into memory. Psalm cxxxvii. 
is recited: “O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
for His mercy endureth for ever.” ? 

On the second day, “the counting of the omer,” a measure 
of barley (Lev. xxiil. 15), which has a later symbolical mean- 
ing, is held. At the end of the feast an allegorical poem is 
often recited, indicative of the tribulations of the Jews. The 
poetry is loss in translation :— 

‘*One only kid, one only kid, which my father bought for two 
zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. And a cat came and devoured 


the kid which my father bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one 
only kid.” | 


This ancient parable, whose origin is not known, expresses 
under the symbol of the kid the Israelites bought by the two 
tables of the law (Exod. xv. 16). The cat (sometimes the lion) 
refers to Babylon. ‘‘ And a dog came and bit the cat,” refers 
to Persia, who overthrew Babylon. ‘‘ Then a staff came and 
smote the dog,” to Greece, which destroyed the Persian 
empire. ‘Then a fire came and burnt the staff’”—Rome puts 
an end to Greece. ‘‘ The water extinguished the fire’’—the 
Turks wrest the Holy Land from Rome; unfulfilled prophecies 
ensue. ‘‘ The ox drinks the water’”’—the European nations 
(the Hdomites) take the Holy Land from the Turks. 
“The slaughterer came and killed the ox”—the fearful war 
which results when Gog and Magog, Persia, Cush, and Pul, 
will drive the Hdomites from Palestine. Then the angel of 
death came and slew the slaughterer—a pestilence will 
occur in which all the enemies of Israel shall perish. 

“ Then came the Most Holy, blessed One, and slew the angel of 
death, who had slain the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, 


which had drunk the water, which had extinguished the fire, which 
had burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten 
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the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my father bought for 
two zuzim ; one only kid, one only kid.’’ 


The extract from the Passover service is taken from the 
“Service for First Nights of the Passover,” translated: by 
the Rey. A. P. Mendes (Valentine, publisher). The parable 
is differently translated by various authors. ‘The reference 
to Gog and Magog presents to the citizen of London an 
interesting feature. 

These extracts are sufficient to compare the identity of the 
observance of the Passover of to-day with that in Egypt 
three thousand years ago. ‘The fundamental bases are un- 
changeably adhered to. The youngest child, at an almost 
infantile age, takes a leading part in the rite. The suc- 
cessive phases of the history of the nation are noted, but 
withal the original rite remains untouched. Historical ad- 
ditions have been made, but no attempt at consolidation. 
To the strict adherence of the minutest form of this, the 
most anciently ordained ceremonial which exists in the 
world, and to the observance of the sanctity of the day of 
atonement, the Jews, than whom no nation can record more 
persecution or greater suffering, owe their existence, as a 
distinct people to the present day. 


ARAB TRADITION OF THE EXODUS. 


Monammepan History of the Exodus, as compiled from 
commentaries on the Koran and other historic sources :— 
abridgments from the description by the late Proiessor 
Palmer; into which have been interspersed notes from 
Josephus, &c. &e. As Professor Palmer* obtained most of his 
description from Arabs in the Sinai Peninsula, some tradi- 
tional points are of value. He comments on their ludicrous 
nature. The Arab characteristic of romance is proverbial. 
The history reads like one of the Arabian Nights tales :— 


Pharaoh was originally a bankrupt chemist in Persia, who, 
by reason of his financial difficulties, and perhaps owing to 
the want of a proper Median Bankruptcy Act, fled to Egypt. 
He leads the life of an ascetic in the desert, practising 
necromancy, magic, and the tout ensemble of everything dia- 
bolical. He really was a very wicked man. His talents for 
stirring up mischief came to the monarch’s ears, and naturally 
ensured him a place in the Cabinet. Here his talents shone 
with such conspicuous brilliancy, that the position of Premicr 
alone became suitable-—The original founder of the great 
principle that ‘‘ every man has his price,”’ he took, (not gave) 


* Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, highly illustrated. 
With the Stages of the Wandering. By Captain C. W. Wilson and H. 8. 
Palmer, R.E. (Ord. Survey Office, Southampton, 1869.) 
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bribes, and by these means made a canal to every man’s 
house. The reigning Pharaoh may have disapproved of the 
cupidity of his Premier, or, perhaps feeling that the Stones of 
Venice should not be laid by an architect with the somewhat 
tarnished character of his Prime Minister, was exceedingly 
wrathful ; he reproves his Minister for his cupidity, and com- 
pels him to disgorge his ill-gotten gains—most probably to 
himself. 

The Egyptian Land Bill, due to the erratic rise of the 
Nile, was then agitating the clubs. The great Minister 
brought this measure to a perfection of simplicity. Com- 
missioners were sent out with a bushel of wheat ; should they 
find land not cultivated sufficient to sow this quantity upon, 
the owner was beheaded. 

The Minister eventually becomes monarch (Pharaoh, an 
Egyptian title for Sovereign); his arrogance in claiming 
Divine honours brought upon him all the dreadful after- 
judgments. He marries Asia, a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, only comparable to Fatima (Mahomet’s favourite 
wife), and the houris of Paradise. Asia throughout the 
romance acts the part of the fairy godmother of the nursery 
legends. On entering his wife’s apartment after the marriage, 
an invisible monitor warns Pharaoh that a prophet from the 
sons of Israel would overthrow him and his dominion; he 
accordingly consults the wise men, who advise all the male 
children of the Hebrews to be put to death, and a 
guard to be kept over their women. The wise men also de- 
clared that the child to be his doom should be born in his own 
palace; he therefore orders all his officers to put away their 
wives. 

Pharaoh was sleeping, guarded by his faithful Hebrew 
captain Amram, when the angel Gabriel, who in Mohammedan 
lore often acts as the magician, brings into Pharaoh’schamber 
Amram’s wife. Moses is subsequently born. The mother, 
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filled with joy at the birth of her babe, and terrified at its 
doom should Pharaoh hear of it, was weeping, when Moses, 
rising to a sitting posture, declared that he was the prophet 
whom Heaven had ordained to wreak its vengeance on the 
wicked King. At precisely the same time Pharaoh was 
startled in his sleep by a voice, ‘‘ Moses is born, and Pharaoh’s 
doom draws nigh.” He therefore sends his soldiers to search 
for and destroy the child. Now Moses’ mother being obliged 
to leave the chamber in which her infant lay, concealed him 
in the oven. Moses’ sister comes in, and, unaware of her 
brother’s then cradle, lights the fire to bake some bread; 
when the fire was at its fiercest heat Pharaoh’s soldiers enter 
the house, search it, but of course, do not look in the hot oven. 
The mother returns, with horror opens the oven, expecting to 
see the prophet roasted, when Moses requests her to assist him 
out. 

Fire haying no effect on this strange child, the mother con- 
cluded that she might safely entrust him to water; she pre- 
pares a little ark, or cradle, and floats him on the Nile. The 
tiny bark drifts through the rushes, and is carried into the 
bathing tank of Pharaoh’s palace. Now Pharaoh had seven 
daughters, each one grievously afflicted with a different 
disease; the eldest daughter sees the ark, opens it and be- 
holds Moses smiling at her ; she recognises him as a Hebrew 
child, lifts him out and kisses him. Instantly she was cured 
of her ailments; passed on to her other six sisters, a like 
effect was accomplished. Moses is thereupon taken to Asia, 
who presents him to Pharaoh. The suspicious monarch be- 
lieves that he sees kis doom before him, and orders his death. 
Asia pleads that she has no male child, and will adopt him, 
to which Pharaoh consents. A most unexpected difficulty 
then arose; all the best wet nurses in the kingdom were 
tried, but could not nourish the infant. The child’s life was 
thus endangered by starvation, fire, and water; fortunately 
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his own mother was procured, who of course proved to bea 
success, and who then became foster mother to her own child. 

At the age of three years Pharaoh sends for him and sets 
him on his knee to play. Moses seized him by the beard and 
took the unpardonable liberty of boxing Pharaoh’s ears and 
pulling the monarch’s beard. 

(Josephus states that Pharaoh put on Moses’ head the royal 
diadem ; he throws it down and stamps upon it.] 

All the old suspicions were aroused in the monarch’s mind, 
and he resolves to put him to death. Asia of course, inter- 
venes, and places before him a dish containing a hot coal and 
a date. The Angel Gabriel caused him to place the hot coal 
in his mouth, instead of thefruit; he burns his tongue, and 
howls fearfully. Pharaoh considered the boy was a harmless 
fool, and spares his hfe. The burnt tongue also explains 
Moses’ lisp of speech in after life. 

Josephus comments on the absence in the Scriptural record, 
that the Ethiopians invaded Egypt from the south, and had 
subdued it. Pharaoh, in distress, calls on Moses to save the 
country. The Hebrews, believing deliverance is at hand, 
gladly join the Egyptian army. The forces expel the 
Ethiopians, and capture Meroe. The victorious Hebrew- 
. Kgyptian army returns. Moses’ position is the greatest in 
the land, next to the Sovereign. The jealous courtiers plot 
his downfall ; by a court intrigue, he falls, and flees for his 
life to Midian. 

The Egyptian army, according to Josephus, was compelled 
to carry an advanced guard of ibises, to kill the flying snakes 
which they encountered in the southern march. Divested of 
the romance which all literatures, and especially Oriental, 
give to snake stories (Ireland and Iceland no sooner heard of 
snakes from the introducers of Christianity than they put for- 
ward a claim to have once had the pleasure of having them), 
this seemingly ridiculous tale gives evidence of truth; the 
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facts are purely Egyptian. The snakes, driven by the rising 
Nile, bury themselves in the hot sand, snapping at the insects 
from the adjoining vegetation, and when disturbed springing 
from beneath the warm sand. The word flying is not so in- 
appropriate. As to the ibises, they were the sacred birds of 
Keypt, in the dire calamity which had befallen the natior, 
they would have been carried before the army as an augur of 
victory. Josephus, who lke many Bible historians had 
never been in Egypt, has handed down a possible tale. His 
account of the Exodus and plagues is short, but the absence 
of this narrative in the Scriptures he seriously comments 
upon. 

On the other hand, Egyptian monuments do not lend a view 
to the account of aninvasion. Rameses II. conducted a cam- 
paign against the Ethiopians in the early portion of his long 
relen. 

The Biblical account of the flight into Midian follows. 
The courtesy to Jethro’s daughters at the wellis expressed by 
his kicking a huge stone, which had been placed to close the 
well, some forty yards away. Many rocks are pointed out in 
Sinai which Moses clave with his sword. 

Moses sees the burning bush, he returns to Egypt, and is 
imprisoned. Aaron, who was the King’s adviser, adopts 
Moses’ cause, and is disrobed by Pharaoh; the Angel Gabriel 
promptly clothes him in a suit from Paradise. At an inter- 
view Pharaoh demands a sign that Moses is the Prophet of 
the Lord. The rod in his hand quivers: Gabriel orders him 
to throw it down. He does so, when it becomes a serpent, 
breathing flame, throwing down walls, &c. :—hissing with a 
voice of thunder it approaches Pharaoh, who calls on Moses, 
by the love he bears to Asia, to protect him. Moses, at this 
respected name, calls the snake-dragon; it obeys like a dog; 
he seizes it by the tongue, and it again becomes a rod. 

But Pharaoh hardened hisheart; he demands another sign, 
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and the contest against the magicians takes place. Seventy 
thousand of themagicians and sorcerers were collectedinabroad 
valley, the hills were covered with people, and Pharaoh looked 
on from a highpoint. .The magicians had prepared 300 mule 
loads of ropes and sticks, and so enchanted the eyes of the 
people, that when they were thrown down they appeared 
wriggling like snakes. Moses throws down his rod, which 
becomes a serpent and swallows up the snakes. Then ensued 
the plagues. Many Egyptians were turned to stone, lamenta- 
tions fill the land, Asia comes before Pharaoh and upbraids 
him with being the cause of these troubles, he there- 
upon kills her. The river dries up, and Pharaoh prays to the 
God of Moses to restore the water; this being done, 
Pharaoh claims the credit of the miracle, claims Divinity, and 
the Egyptians fall down and worship him. But this angered 
the Angel Gabriel, who appeared before him in the form of a 
youth, and says: “‘ I have a servant whom I have benefited ; 
he denies my right over him, and claims my name and power. 
What shall Ido to him?” Pharaoh answers: “Let him be 
drowned in the sea.”’ He givesthe Angel Gabriel a warrant 
to do this under hisown hand and seal. Gabriel departs with 
Pharaoh’s death-warrant, signed by Pharach’s own hand. 

The Exodus takes place; the Egyptians pursue, but 
Pharaoh’s horse would not enter the dried bed of the sea, 
until Gabriel appears mounted on a charger and led the way. 
When half-way across, Gabriel approaches Pharaoh, de- 
nounces his crimes, reads him his own death-warrant, and 
announces his doom. Pharaoh calls upon the Deity of Israel 
to save him, but it was too late. (The Koran says that his 
splashings were so great that the water boiled, and his cries 
were so loud that Gabriel stopped his mouth with mud.) On 
one of the numerous maps I have recently inspected there is 
marked an eddy known as Pharaoh’s Pool. The children of 
Israel would not believe that Pharaoh was dead, thereupon 

I 
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Gabriel ordered the sea to disgorge the body, which floated to 
the shore. Since that day the sea has refused to hide a 
corpse. The weapons of the Egyptians also floated to the 
feet of the Israelites. Josephus also states this. 

The spectacle of the great monarch’s body on the shore 
recalls to mind a similar event which happened close about this 
period, viz., the fall of Troy, with the body of the murdered 
Priam on the beach. 

‘* He whom the sceptre o’er all Asia swayed, 
Whom monarchs like domestic slaves obeyed ; 


On the bleak shore now les th’ unhappy King, 
A headless carcase and a nameless thing.” —Ainerd IT. 


Then follow the wanderings near Sinai, and the tale 
concludes with an approximation to the legend of the 
Wandering Jew. 

The Angel of death demands the soul of Moses, who 
was wroth, and tore out his eye. The Angel returns unto 
the Lord, who restored his eye, and bade him go back to 
Moses, commanding him to place his hand upon the back of a 
bull: the Angel did as he was commanded, and said unto 
Moses, ‘‘ As many hairs as thy hand covereth, so many years 
shall thy life be prolonged; then thou wilt die.” And Moses 
bowed his head, and said: ‘‘ Nay, Lord, but rather let me die 
now.’ He approaches to the Holy Land by a stone’s Cae 
and the Lord answers his prayer. 

‘* So Moses died, and the children of Israel mourned, but 
no man knew where his tomb might be, for the Lord had con- 
cealed it from their eyes.” 

In a note, that which is called the Tomb of Moses is said to 
be the site which Mohammed fixed upon as the real one in the 
dream of his pretended journey to heaven. 

The tradition is evidently derived from the Biblical version, 
with some points of local value. The Sinaitic Bedouins do not 
remove far, nor is their country captivating enough to haye 
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enticed a series of invaders. In the Exodus days its gold, 
copper, and turquoise mines were the main valuable products. 
The reader who has visited Egypt will at a glance note 
little points of information. A small work on Sinai, 8.P.C.K., 
gives details of the traces of the wandering. 

T have not introduced the worthless legend of some old 
writers, whocombine in the character of Pharaoh’s Prime 
Minister, Osisarph, the persons of Joseph and Moses. 

The later Greeco-Egyptian legend (related by a Jew-hater) 
is to the effect that Moses called in the aid of the Palestine 
tribes, who, rushing down, slew the first-born. Pharaoh 
ventures out to meet them, but, believing that the gods fought 
for the invaders, retreats with his son and the sacred bull to 
Ethiopia, where he was a guest of the Ethiopian king for 
thirteen years. (It has been alleged that the ten plagues 
extended over thirteen years.) The invaders burnt and 
plundered the Egyptian towns, and compelled the priests to 
kill and eat the sacred animals. The narrator appears to 
have confused the invaders (the Hierosolymites or Solymites), 
the original inhabitants of Jerusalem, with the Israelites 
later resident. (Bunsen’s Egypt's Place wn History.) That 
several invasions of this description occurred is probable: the 
legend strongly resembles the history of the Shepherd 
invasion. 

Another part of the fable is that the lepers of Egypt were 
located at Avaris, a city near Zoan; these accompanied the 
Israelites at the Exodus. The narrator, however, places this 
event in the reign of Amenophis: (it is conclusively proved 
that such an event could not then have happened). Another 
tale is that the Midianites, who were friendly disposed 
towards Moses, assisted the Hebrews in warring against 
Pharaoh. From the preparations made by Moses before the 
Passover, it is certain that the pestilence of the tenth plague 
had been raging for some period. Whether Moses threatened 
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Pharaoh at Memphis or Zoan is a disputed point. “ Mar- 
vellous things did he in the field of Zoan”’ (Psalm Ixxviii. 12) 
certainly points to the capital which Rameses and his son 
rebuilt. On the other hand, ‘‘a strong west wind blew the 
locusts into the sea” is held to refer to Memphis (Noph). 
Probably Moses demanded the release of the tribes at both 
courts. . 

A confirmation of the Biblical account of Moses being dis- 
covered amidst the bulrushes is found in the Cophtic 
language (derived from the Ancient Egyptian). The word 
Moses (Mo-ushe) translated is, ‘‘ Saved from the water.” The 
Hebrew translation: of the word is, ‘‘ Found in the water ;” 
and the Egyptian is Mesu, ‘‘ the child or boy.” At the spot 
marked Moses’ Wells, a Christian sanctuary stood in the 
sixth century. 

The Arab tradition is strongly corroborative of the Biblical 
account that Pharaoh was drowned ; many writers allege that 
such did not happen, but that only a portion of his army 
perished, but not himself. Attempts have been made to 
prove that Pharaoh could not have been present by reason- 
ing that this monarch (Meneptah), although he was victorious 
in the great battle of Prosopis, against a powerful army of 
Libyans and European allies, was so miserable a coward 
that he kept several days’ march in the rear of his army. 
An inscription is extant showing that the Libyans had 
nearly conquered the Delta; it was announced, to the great 
joy of the people, that Meneptah was to lead the army in 
person ; he was unfortunately prevented by a dream in which 
Ptah appears, who upbraids him with his inaction, hands 
him a sword of victory, but commands that he himself was 
not to leave Memphis. He eventually takes the credit of 
the subsequent victory. Such a man would be almost in the 
foremost, perhaps not quite the front rank, in attacking a 
nearly defenceless body of men, women, and children in their 
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hurried flight. Of the great valour of his father there is 
ample record. 

The few historical records which exist of the Pharaohs 
succeeding Rameses leaves a void. According to the chronicle 
of Manetho, the later years of Meneptah were disturbed by a 
pretender Ammon-res, who also disputed the throne with his 
successor and occupied it for five years; Seti II. then has 
a short reign, another pretender appears, and anarchy 
ensues. Rameses II reigned 67 years, leaving 119 children. 

In the disturbed reign of Seti Meneptah and the Pretender 
Seti, who appeared to reign simultaneously, tragic occurrences 
happened. An ode of congratulation from the god Amen on 
Meneptah’s obtaining a good old age is not perfectly reliable. 
Dr. Brugsch and the late Dr. Birch allege that Pharaoh 
(Meneptah) was drowned. The verses, Exodus xiv. 4,17, have 
but one rendering, viz., that Pharaoh entered the bed of the 
Red Sea. The Egyptian record on wliich is founded the 
natural death of Meneptah, known as the Dirge of Meneptah, 
is given in ‘‘ The Records of the Past,” iv. 49; Dr. Birch 
observes that the titles do not exactly correspond with those 
of Meneptah, and that the reference may be to his son Seti 
Meneptah. The following are the few lines of interest which 
it contains :— 

“‘1, Amen gave thy heart pleasure. 
2. He gave thee a good old age. 
3. A lifetime of pleasure followed thee. 
16. Thy mouth is full of wine, beer, bread, and flesh. 
17. Were slaughtered cattle and wine opened. 
26. Thy enemies were placed fallen. 
27. Thy word no one opposed. 
28. Thou hast gone before the gods, the victor, the justified.” 
Vide also Chabas, ‘‘ L’ Egypte aux temps de |’ Exode.”’ 

In endeavouring to reconcile or compare Egyptian with 
Jewish records, the important circumstance must not be lost 
sight of, that whilst the former are usually derived from 
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amidst a mass of mendacious kingly attributes, mingled with 
Oriental subserviency, the Jewish records consist of plain 
matter-of-fact statements, without excessive hyperbole. This 
tendency to exaggerated achievements characterises the re- 
corded doings of the Assyrian monarchs. The simplicity of 
style and freedom from Oriental romance is alone sufficient, 
when compared with other Oriental writings, to imbue the 
Judaistic narration of a contended point with a veracity 
which the narratives of other ancient races cannot lay claim 
to. The Greek legends relative to the Jews are accompanied 
by too much animus to be reliable. 

Lenormant* has left on record the words, that Meneptah 
died in his bed; let us hope that this was so, and that in 
handing the battered crown of Egypt to his successor, his 
last thoughts prior to his visiting Ptah, the Universe Per- 
yading, of whom as his name implies, he was *‘ The Beloved,” 
were not disturbed by the reflection that in aiding his father 
the oppressor to govern, he was but anticipating the later 
Herod; or that the name of the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
would be held as the Biblical Nero, the typical tyrant of 
history, which has been cursed by a hundred generations, and 
remains to be execrated by a hundred generations as yet 
unborn. 


* History of the Hast, I. 95, 


THE ENTRY OF JACOB INTO EGYPT. 


(Vide page 137.) 


THE engraving represents that which is frequently con- 
sidered as the entry of Jacob into Egypt. It illustrates a 
sculpture in the tomb of Khnumhtep, a provincial governor of 
the XII. dynasty. 

Khnumhtep receives 87 Abu, or Semite strangers, headed 
by their chief Absha, who craves admission into the province 
of Mah. The scribe Neferhotep presents to the governor a 
tablet, on which is inscribed the number of the travellers (87). 
The hieroglyphics at the top state that the Semites (Jews or 
Arabs) bring gifts of an antimonial pigment (a hair or eye 
dye) then much valued. They are accompanied by an 
Egyptian overseer, or interpreter, named Khiti, and are 
dressed in long garments of various colours, such as Joseph is 
recorded to have had. (The rock inscription is coloured.) The 
chief, Absha (by some considered to be Jacob), is richly 
dressed, with a fringe or neck border to his coat. He offers a 
he-goat and a gazelle, or roe-deer, as presents to the governor. 
Seven of his followers are armed; one has a sort of 
boomerang, others have bows, lances, and a target. Four 
women on foot, wearing dresses below the knee and anklets, 
attended by a boy armed with a spear, are included in the 
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party. Two children are on an ass, another ass carrying the 
weavers’ beam and shuttle accompany the tribe, whilst a 
minstrel strikes the lute as a ceremonial introduction. Space 
does not permit of the other followers being cut in the tomb 
wall. 

The features more resemble Hebrew than Arab or other 
Semitic races. Some have alleged that the picture represents 
one of Jacob’s sons requesting permission to settle in a new 
agricultural district. The Shepherd kings conquered only a 
portion of the Delta; their capital was Zoan (Tanis, San), or, 
as some writers believe, Avaris. Joseph left the capital to 
meet his father Jacob; the interview occurred at Goshen 
(Gen. xlvi. 29), which is believed to have been a city in the 
land of Goshen. No evidence exists that the meeting-place 
was at Pithom, Hebrew (Pi-tum, Egyptian; the Tell-el- 
Maskutah, Arabic, of the modern maps), as has recently been 
stated. 

Abraham on his visit to Egypt must have entered into the 
country on its eastern border. This visit is believed to have — 
occurred during the XIIth dynasty, but no evidence of even 
the most indirect character has been found to identify either 
the visit, the Pharaoh of Abraham, or the dynasty. 

The illustration is contained in Eber’s Egypt. (The block 
is reproduced by permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co.) 
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EGYPT AND THE EXODUS. 


PHARAOH’S BOND 


(Tur Hesrew Ancestor WorsHIp). 


IT nave remarked that I should suggest a reason why Moses 
seems to have requested permission of Pharaoh to allow the 
children of Israel to depart instead of openly disregarding and 
rebelling against his authority. The incongruity of the mixed 
policy of humbly supplicating the release of the Israelites, 
and in the same breath threatening fresh terrors, implies that | 
Moses possessed power, but that his action was controlled by 
some hidden circumstance. The ordinary relations between 
despot and slave, at an Oriental court, do not warrant the 
boldness of Moses, or the timidity of Pharaoh. Some inter- 
mediary object was in each other’s mind. Ancestor worship 
affords to some extent an explanation. In however literal a 
sense the events in Eigypt prior to the departure are viewed, 
and allowing every margin for deficiencies in contextual nar- 
ration, unless the whole Biblical account be misread there 
exists at the foundation a resolution of action, tempered by 
some hidden weakness which such ordinary incidents as the 
threats of revolt, even in a disturbed kingdom, will not suffi- 
ciently explain. 

Authorities agree that before the Exodus the Hebrews were 
in a degraded religious condition; idolatry and superstition 
entered largely into their creed. This can naturally be inferred 
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when we see their frequent relapses into idolatry during the 
wandering.* That the Jah-vah religion was of too ennobling 
an ideal for their then condition is universally admitted. 

The Hebrews are believed to have entered Egypt in the 
time of Apepi II., one of the so-called Shepherd Kings. 
Hysksos, ruler over shepherds. These barbarians were the 
greatest vandals and the most detested of any race who had 
conquered Egypt; their chief deity was Set, similar to the 
Typhon of the Greeks, the destroyer of the gods. Devil- 
worship was their creed;—the horror to the native Egyp- 
tian mind occasioned by their breaking the sacred images, 
was only exceeded by their erecting images to Set, and 
engraving this diabolical name on the idols of Osiris, Tum, and 
Ptah. The full enormity in the eyes of the native Egyptians 
of this crime can only be understood when the principal legend 
of the Egyptian faith is regarded. Set, or Sutekh, the prin- 
ciple of evil, sometimes known as Baal, was the Prince of 
Darkness, hence of the Asiatic nations on the eastern side. 
He was the perpetual foe of Osiris (the sun, the day, the 
Nile, &c.); in a struggle with Set, Osiris had fallen beneath 
his blows; the prayers of Osiris’ wife Isis had resuscitated 
him, and their son Horus, the earth-born, finally avenged his 
father’s injuries and defeated Set. The dread of darkness 
was in part due to the fear of Set, who daily waged war with 
Osiris. Every town in Egypt claimed to have contributed a 
scene to the lengthy fable. The belief in the powers of Set 
varied in different towns and at various epochs.t Herodotus, 


* The Israelites did not finally abolish idolatry until the Babylonian 
captivity. For an account of the principal idols consult Dean Fuller’s 
Pisgah Sight of Palestine, where twenty-four principal idols are 
mentioned ; also Kalisch’s Commentary on Scriptures, Leviticus, art. 
Idolatry, p. 351. ‘ 

+ One animal sacred to Set was the pig. In the Fayoum, near Lake Meeris, 
the crocodile was sacred. It will be observed that both of these animals 
are gaibage eaters. The worship of Set may explain our phrase, “the ~ 
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later on, records that the Thebans recognised but one God, 
who had no beginning and had no end. 

The Hysksos invaders, really Bedouin freebooters, gradually 
settled down to the forms of worship and the customs of 
Keypt, but not before they had slaughtered the inhabitants, 
destroyed the temples, desecrated the dead, and profaned 
everything which to the Egyptian mind was holy. Until the 
day of their final expulsion they were hated. History never 
regards them as forming a part of the people, as it did the 
‘Ethiopian, Assyrian, and other invaders; the period of their 
entry is the darkest in HKgyptian history; to the day of their 
final expulsion by Aahmes they were always hated, and, to 
counteract this marked enmity, they encouraged foreign 
settlers in order to weaken the native Egyptian power; hence 
Joseph and his brethren, as strangers to Hgypt, were 
accorded a friendly welcome ; hence probably also the dislike 
in after days, by the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty 
monarchs, of a people who had progressed under the tribute 
of the Hysksos,t although it must not be forgotten that 
Rameses I. and his descendants, Seti and the Biblical 
Pharaohs were, it would appear, of a mixed breed of Hthio- 

pian, Hysksos, and perhaps Kuropean descent. 


curse of gold.”’ [The surname of Set was Nub (gold). In Oriental ideas 
a curse attaches itself to gold. According to a Greek tradition, the wor- 
shippers at the sacrificial feasts of Helios removed all gold from their 
persons, just as at the present day the followers of Mahomet remove all 
gold trinkets before they say prayers.—Brugsch. | 

+ Baron Bunsen (‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,’’ Book iy. 359) 
Bays :— 

** During the Hysksos period their rulers were people of a kindred race, 
inferior to them in civilisation, and to whom they doubtless made them- 
selves very useful in the knowledge of the country and its resources. 
... They travelled over the entire country bartering and encourag- 
ing commerce. ... All these circumstances, therefore, down to the 
last period of 215 years, contributed on the one hand, through the rite of 
circumcision and the promise of a glorious future, to their isolation and 
independence ; on the other, to furnish them with the means of keeping 
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Before dismissing the Hysksos, it is worthy of note that. 
surmises have been made that they eventually peopled the 
land of Canaan; from this indications may be drawn that 
the Hebrews, entering Egypt when the Hysksos were in the 
full plenitude of their power, had acquired their language. 
The Hysksos were expelled before the Exodus; they again 
took root as the Canaanites; subsequently Joshua’s spies are 
discovered by differences in dialect; the reformed Jah-veh 
religion, consolidated by Moses long after the early connection 
between the Shepherds and the Hebrews of Joseph’s period 
had ceased, held in especial horror the devil-worship of the 
Canaanites, whose principles, through similarity of language, 
the Hebrews were fully enabled to understand: herein les an 
explanation of the reason why the idolatry of the Canaanites 
was held specially abhorrent to the later Israelites. 

During their sojourn in Egypt, the Hebrew race had 
multiplied excessively, until, alarmed at their increasing 
number, Rameses had ordered the destruction of the male 
children. The difficulty in identifying the Hebrews from 
Egyptian records, les in the fact that they are included 
under a title corresponding to our word Semites. Thotmes 
mentions the conquest of the Aperu. Sometimes Shashu 
(Arabs) is mentioned, but these may be other Semite races. 


up their own reminiscences, and to guard them against despondency and 
the abandonment of the privileges of their race. These latter 215 years 
were certainly evil years, especially the last 70. So much the more 
naturally did they throw off any habits they might have contracted from 
the Shepherds, and the canal of the oppressor supplied fresh means of 
endurance. Before the scheme of exterminating them could be carried 
out, Moses appeared, and awakened the nobler feelings in the bosoms of 
the exasperated people. By secret arming, and by union, the Exodus 
was accomplished.” 

Notwithstanding the learning and great authority of Baron Bunsen, it 
is doubtful whether circumcision at that period made so great a distinc- 
tion. The Egyptians held in increased respect all circumcised nations, 
many of whom were captives in Egypt. In Europe the rite. (amongst 
the Jews) is almost unique.—J. D. 
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Rameses had died, and was succeeded by his son Meneptah. 
Some confirmation of the Biblical record of the character of 
this monarch is afforded by his statue. The Bible language 
shows him to have been of a weak-minded, vacillating disposi- 
tion, and on looking at the features in the engraving on p. 21, 
one sees the likeness of a good-looking man, of almost womanly 
features, without firmness or any indication of serious or govern- 
ing ability. In Hber’s Hgypt, and also in Dr. Birch’s Work 
(S.P.C.K.), are engravings of other statues of this monarch with- 
out the beard: everyone, but notably the one which I have 
had engraved from a photograph of the statue in the Cairo 
_ Museum, show effeminacy of character, with a slight tendency 
to cruelty. The monuments record this latter feature; the 
horrible atrocities to the unfortunate Libyan prisoners, and 
the delight of the monarch at witnessing them, amply confirm 
his cruel nature. Under this monarch, whose character may 
perhaps be likened to our own King John, the oppressions of 
the unfortunate Hebrews were increased. One cannot too 
strongly admire the courage of Moses in again and again 
facing this oppressor, nor in giving up the courtier’s place 
for the rebel patriot’s lot. 

The state of Egypt at this time was alarming; its decline 
from the glorious days of Thotmes had long since set in, and 
within a few years the land was to be given over to outrage 
and civil wars. It was certainly the Augustan age of Egypt, 
but literature and wealth could not be supported except by 
force of arms. From north to south the land was filled with 
captives. Some of the Asiatic captives had so far asserted 
their independence in the preceding reign as to compel 
Rameses to give them the city of Babylon (the present 
site of Cairo). ‘The rise of the great Asiatic powers had com- 
menced, and an incompetent monarch filled the throne. 
Although few countries were in those days so difficult to 
invade as Egypt, the combinations of an external Asiatic 
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invader, assisted by a mutiny of the captives, and aided by 
the unsettled state of the country, was ever present in the 
rulers’ mind. Moses evidently possessed great power. The 
tradition so firmly insisted upon by Josephus, that Egypt, 
overrun by the Ethiopian invaders, was saved by Moses lead- 
ing a combined Hebrew-Egyptian army against the invaders, 
though generally discredited, may throw light. The intrigue 
of the jealous courtiers against Moses, as explaining the 
flight into Midian, is confirmed by the words, “for all the 
men are dead which sought thy life’? (Exod. iv. 19); words 
which certainly will not apply to the death of the King alone. 
Moses comes back; he is recognised immediately as the 
nation’s deliverer, evidently a well-known man, and at once, 
along with Aaron, he boldly betakes himself to the monarch’s 
court with a request, given as a command, to depopulate the 
best part of Pharaoh’s dominion, and stop the beautifying of 
his favourite city. It was refused, and over and over again 
asked for, each time suceeeded by the threat of a reign of 
terror, and a supplication on the part of the King to stay the 
plague. 

The decay of the former Egyptian grandeur is attested 
by the Libyan episode. These tribes, landing on the north- 
west, had gradually installed themselves into Egypt. Not- 
withstanding the great victory of Prosopis over these invaders, 
the monarch of Egypt found himself powerless to drive them 
away into the desert, but permitted them to settle on the 
western border, where they formed an alien race. On the 
eastern side were the Hebrews, in a state of half rebellion, 
probably encouraged by the contiguity of the ever-dangerous 
Asiatic neighbours. In the south a pretender, some descend- 
ant of the Rameses family, was in insurrection; whilst, 
internally, the whole of the Delta seethed with rebellion by 
captives whose lot was the Siberia of burning Egypt. Yet, 
with all these circumstances aiding to liberty, Moses could 
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only threaten and the monarch could only entreat. Why was 
not firm action taken? Can anyone quote a parallel case in our 
own days? Does history point out any similar coincidence of a 
monarch being so bearded by, and asking favours of a captive 
chief? What would Alexander the Great, Aurungzebe, or 
Henry the Eighth, have done under the circumstances? Yet, 
with all this hesitation on both sides, Moses could not obtain 
permission for three days’ sacrifice in the wilderness to worship 
in a desert, away from the malign influence* of the idolatry of 
the Egyptian deities, nor was Pharaoh bold enough to take 
his tormentor’s life. 

The appeal to magic and the plagues had alarmed the 
Egyptians more than the monarch, until at last, aroused to 


** Tio, shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes, and will they not stone us ?” (Exod. viii. 26), is considered to express 
a, fear of wilfully slaying the sacred animals of Egypt, which, though not 
gods, were supposed to be incarnations of the spirits of deities. Wilfully 
killing a sacred animal entailed the penalty of death. Mnevis, the bull, 
was sacred to Heliopolis, synonymous with Bethshemesh, On, An, and 
Aven (Ezek. xxx. 17). The Pi-beseth mentioned in this verse is synony- 
mous with Bubastis, the Arab town of Zagazig, where Bast, the cat, was 
the local deity. At Memphis (Noph), the capital of the Delta, the 
specially sacred bull, Apis, was worshipped in a gorgeous temple. The 
colours and markings required to be found in a bull to constitute him an 
Apis were such that few animals of this character could be found. Egypt 
without an Apis was a land of mourning. Cambyses was the only con- 
queror who dared to slay an animal celebrated as sacred throughout Asia ; 
subsequently, whilst mounting his horse, ha accidentally stabbed himself 
in the thigh—in the same place and with the same dagger, according to 
Egyptian legend, wherewith he had killed the sacred beast. The Sera- 
peum at Sakkarah contains the gigantic sarcophagi of the mummied 
bulls. The lesser sacred animals were only held in esteem in cities or 
gnomes dedicated to them; hence arose numerous quarrels. That the 
Hebrews were in a district sacred to the bull, but not to the sheep, is 
evident. In the pasach (passing over) supper, the kid was to be eaten, 
Judaism and Christianity have accepted a typical significance for the 
lamb and the kid, which the idolatry offered to Apis and Mnevis has 
denied the bull. From the recurrence of the Israelites to the worship of the 
golden calf, several writers have deduced the argument that the Hebrews 
were located near Memphis or Heliopolis, in a district sacred to the bull. 


K 
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frenzy, he threatens the life of Moses should he present him- 
self again atthe court. Reduced to manifestation, exterior to the 
court of Pharaoh, Moses resolved upon one, which in addition 
to its symbolical meaning, would strike terror to the imagina- 
tion of the superstitious Egyptians, and must come to the 
knowledge of Pharaoh in the inner recesses of his chamber. 
This was the terrible and awful spectacle of the Israelites’ 
houses bathed in blood, whilst death ravaged the land. Pharaoh 
was terrified to action, and Moses at the same time embraced 
the opportunity of restoring the waning purity of the worship of 
Jehovah. Moses had conquered in the religious war: that 
such it was, authorities so diverse as Kalisch and Hwald 
agree. 

To found the nation and constitute the theocracy it became 
necessary to abolish the worship of Ptah and of the numerous 
deities which had surrounded the worship of the one Jehovah, 
and into which the tribes afterwards frequently relapsed. No 
temple could the God of Israel possess in Egypt, for fear of 
the priests. Moses founded one; that one was beneath their 
roof, He altered the calendar—to break and confuse the 
festive days of the Egyptian gods; he ordained the Passover, 
a domestic sacrifice,—an altar in the home,—to mark 
amongst the nation the day of deliverance. Co-mingled with 
the Egyptians worshipping at the gorgeous temples of Pithom, 
Rameses, and Zoan, the Israelites became imbued with 
the divinity of ancestor worship, a ruling characteristic of 
the Egyptian creed. Pharaoh, in refusing to allow the 
Hebrews to depart, may have possessed a hold, based on 
their superstitions, in retaining the chosen people in Egypt 
as strong and as effective as the military power. No mere 
successful rebellion would have enabled the tribes to depart ; 
the consent of Pharaoh was necessary ; if he held as security for 
their stay in Egypt the mummied bones of Joseph, his children, 
and the other venerated ancestors of the race. Joseph, by the 
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most sacred and inviolable pledge, the death-bed oath, had 
sworn to bury the body of Jacob in the cave of Machpelah 
(Genesis xlvii. 29, xlix. 29), and he had obeyed it (Genesis 
1. 7), accompanied by all the pomp and ostentation which 
the realm of Apepi could afford. Was it possible for the 
tribesmen in the ignorance of oppression, to forget the 
tradition of the royal burial of their ancestor ? (Genesis 1. 7); 
and Joseph, on his death-bed, had likewise pledged the 
Israelites to carry his bones to the Promised Land (1. 24). 

This sacred command from one who had ruled Egypt in 
the palmy days of the Israclitish glory, had become to them 
as the ancestor worship of the Egyptian, ‘‘ whose mummy 
became a kind of title deed, securing the estates to his 
descendants so long as the dues were paid to the priests who 
served the chapel.” A belief in the return of the soul to the 
corpse after the soul has passed through its numerous trans- 
missions, rendered necessary, in the Kgyptian mind, a preser- 
vation of the body by mummification. How serious a consi- 
deration the possession of the relics of Joseph was held to be 
is plainly set out. Amidst the many great incidents which 
occurred at this, the most critical period of Israelitish history, 
one event only stands prominently recorded. None of the 
magnificent gifts bestowed by the alarmed Egyptians are 
specialised; one object, and one object alone, was proudly and 
defiantly placed on record. ‘“‘ And Moses took the bones of 
Joseph with him ; for he had straightly sworn the children of 
Israel, saying, God will surely visit you; and ye shall carry 
up my bones away hence with you.” * 

The double reference to the relics of their ancestor, and the 
absence of mention of how they spoiled the Egyptians, almost 


** And the bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out 
of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in the parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem for an hundred 
pieces of money; and it became the inheritance of the children of 
Joseph” (Joshua xxly. 382), 
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conclusively points to the veneration bestowed on their tra- 
ditional chieftain. 

And Pharaoh must have perfectly understood this senti- 
ment. The monarchs of that age demanded tribute and host- 
ages. It was the pride of a successful invader that he had 
destroyed the idols of the country which he invaded. In the 
case of the Israclites, following the religion of Abraham, there 
was nothing substantive to capture, no idol to destroy ; the 
one earthly object of reverence consisted of the embalmed 
remains of Joseph, which Pharach’s own religion rendered 
sacred, and which, for the terror of his own gods, he dared not 
destroy.* Without the possession of the mummied relies, 
the promise of the Promised Land was an unreality, and 
without these the Israelites would not go. Terrified at the 
plagues, the tenth one so vivid, Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
urged their departure by gifts to the outraged manes of the 
Hebrew dead, with the surrender of the sacred and mosi 
venerated relics of their race. (Excepting the meaning of the 
gifts to the dead, so symbolic in the Egyptian creed, there is 
no actual evidence of such a policy on Pharaoh’s part.) But to 
continue—do not the actions of Moses support the idea that 
ancestor reverence largely entered into the tradition of the 
Hebrews ? A pure monotheist himself, the necessity of permit- 
ting a material religion to the exiled Hebrews, when freed from 
the ignorance of slavery, was afterwards apparent. Apart from 
military considerations, he does not directly lead the Israelites 
to victory ; he allows the generation acquainted with the deities 
of Egypt to die. Had he led them into Canaan, the shrine of 
Machpelah might have become an idol,t the same as to the 


** On certain anniversaries the mummies were brought out and embraced ; 
gifts of cakes, wine, meat, &c., were offered. The relations tore their hair. 

+ ‘* And you there (the Cave of Machpelah) see boxes filled with the bones 
of Israelites; for it is a custom of the house of Israel to bring thither the 
bones and the relics of their forefathers, and to leave them there unto 
this day.’—Dr. Wilson’s Land of the Bible, quoted from Assher's 
Benjamin of Tudela, pp. 76, 77.—Sunday at Home, vol. x. 
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Mahommedans has practically become the alleged tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca. He permits the generation born in 
the darkness of the Egyptian superstitions to pass out of 
existence; he bestows a dying blessing on their children, 
and, within sight of the Promised Land, the greatest of the 
Israelites (with one exception) rests in an unknown grave. 
“No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day” (Deut. 
xxxly. 6). He who had witnessed the sanctities on the en- 
shrinement of the dead, and had read the great doings of 
former kings in the magnificence of their tombs, must 
have known that on the walls of his own tomb, his history 
could have been written, not merely as a monarch, but as the 
victor of Egypt, the founder of a people and of a dynasty 
whose memory, like the great monarchs of Egypt, might 
become divine. In the silence of an unknown burial-place, 
the great lawgiver and prophet, than whom no greater arose 
in Israel, had broken the succession of priest and ancestor 
worship. 


THE OBJECTS INTENDED BY THE PASSOVER 
INJUNCTION. 


Whether the feast of unleavened bread was installed prior 
to, or immediately after, the deliverance from the Egyptian 
yoke is immaterial, so far as it affects the objects which the 
rite evidently intended to create, and which, so long as the 
Jewish nation exists, are but in part accomplished. There 
seldom has been a revolt against a tyranny but that the 
actions of its authors at the moment of success were not 
hampered by the unwished for alliance of the lowest classes 
of society. ligypt was filled with captives, born and nurtured 
in idolatry, fetishism, and superstition; many of these, 
“the mixed multitude,” notwithstanding that they could not 
be prevented from accompanying the Israelites in their 
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journey, never appeared later on to be numbered or classed 
as having been incorporated with the Israelitish population. 
Although the manners, habits, and even the religion of the 
Hebrews during their sojourn in Egypt, and especially during 
the slavery, must have become debased by superstition, 
oppression, and ignorance, there was one circumstance which 
had tended to keep them separate from other slaves employed 
in occupations similar to their own. The captives taken in 
war had not the promise of a future deliverance; their traditions 
told of power long since broken, the glory of their ancestors 
had departed, never to return. No hope could the future 
show to them save a successful rebellion ; and even then they 
but passed from one tyrant to another. An exodus they might 
have dreamed of, but it was the exodus to an unknown land ; 
their lot in life was to pass an existence—to starve, to labour, 
and to die. But with the Hebrews there always had been a 
star of hope; they could not forget that they were descended 
from the Chaldean Prince, that their ancestor had once ruled 
the very land on which they slaved, and that a promised 
day of deliverance was ever before them, when they would go 
forth to rule the land which those ancestors had bought, and 
whose relics were thercin entombed ; nor even in the contact 
of daily life with the taskmasters and fellow-bondsman 
could they regard themselves but as of an older and purer 
descent not alone of the captives, but even of the monarch 
himself. This pride of inheritance, and the obstinate survival 
of race, which captivity had failed to endanger, and which 
even the murder of the babes by a monarch who as a slave 
hunter had made Ethiopia desolate had not overcome, was 
in a nation of hereditary bondsmen about to be imperilled by 
the sudden intoxication of liberty, the successful realisation 
of the dream taught in infancy. A shibboleth was necessary 
for the new order of existence, to differentiate between those 
who valued the inheritance of their fathers from those who 
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would reject the customs, or were not truly of their race. 
Circumcision was not sufficient—as a rite 16 was common to 
the Egyptians; and to many tribes the test of language was 
not sufficiently critical: a special rite, distinct from any accom- 
panying race, was a necessity. In ordaining that the true 
sons of Israel should in their generations commemorate their 
deliverance, and that they should further temporarily abstain 
from the two simplest and most easily obtainable luxuries, 
which beneficent nature itself almost created, a social denial 
was made, so simple and so purposeless, that none but those 
who valued the privilege of their birthright would trouble 
themselves to give compliance to if; and to effectually ascer- 
tain that the command was being obeyed, all manner and 
forms of material which primd facie would give evidence of 
infringement of the command was to be put away from with- 
out the house: he who disobeyed, be it only once in his life- 
time, paid as a penalty for his transgression the forfeiture of 
the birthright of himself and his descendants. 

It is not difficult to see that opportunities tending to absorb 
the race into those of Pagan countries would be offered. For 
seventy years the Hebrews had been considered as of the 
lowest in the social scale; despised and scorned by the native 
Keyptians, aristocratic alone to the other captives with whom 
they would not unite,—freedom would cause them to marry the 
daughters of friendly nations, and to live in concubinage with 
those of their enemies. Moses himself, the victim of expa- 
triation, if so ennobling a term as patriotic sentiment could 
be applied to life in the scourge-ridden land of Egypt, had by 
force of circumstances allied himself to an hospitable stranger. 
Two or three generations of mixed marriages amongst idolaters 
would inevitably have destroyed the sentiment of race which 
former prosperity had already sapped, but which oppression 
had again rendered sentient. 

This unique rite, so simple in itself, has, notwithstanding 
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partial appropriations by the Romish, Greek, and Coptic 
Churches,* as also by the priesthood of Jupiter, remained a 
rite singular in the observance according to its original 
ordination of the Jews alone. ‘The tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin observed it during the Babylonian captivity ; they 
have emerged a separate people. The ten tribes (always 
deeply sunk in idolatry) neglected it during the Assyrian 
captivity, and have become lost. Had these latter but 
fulfilled this simple abstinence, their recognition in the 
present day would be a certitude. 

That either the Passover or feast of unleavened bread was 
the sole distinguishing characteristic between the Israelites 
and other nations cannot be held as feasible. The rites did 
not make ostensibly any difference of manner beyond a slight 
contradistinction, but this very simple contradistinction acte 
as the key-piece to an introduction to the ordinary so¢ial 
customs. It wasthe foundation stone of the race in the early 
days of its nationality, before the religion had fully developed 
itself. The stranger might adopt all external forms of life 
and manner; he might visit, trade, and associate with them 
so far as Oriental hospitality permitted, but he found himself 
checked directly he attempted a blood alliance with the true- 
born Israelite. A natural born freemasonry (an idealistic 
caste) or understanding between each member of the race was 
necessarily created ; the Israelite could not define its origin, 
but each member intuitively felt and recognised it ; a similar 
bond to-day is the mysterious attachment which unites Jew 
to Jew, and explains the cohesion of the nation. 


* The abstention from leaven in the wafer of the Eastern Church is 
held to be so important that to many churches a small sacristy or bakery 
is attached, wherein the priest himself makes the wafer cake (Sarmand). 
The use of unleavened bread in the feast of unleavened bread must not be 
confused with that in the Levitical ordinances. The one is a domestic 
rite, the other priestly ; the former being of much earlier origin than the 
latter. The relation existing between them introduces doctrinal matter 
which had better be left to ecclesiastical authorities. 
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The Passover was ordained to be a feast (not a fast), to be 
eaten with the commemorative bread of affliction. If the 
analogy offered by its celebration in the times of the earlier 
kings can afford an index, the feast was to be observed not in 
any sour-minded spirit of woe, but as a festival and holiday 
of enjoyment to be prepared for, and looked forward to, days 
before its advent. The stranger within the gates, the 
sojourner in the land, and the penniless in the congregation 
were to be its participators; it was to be a sacred day of 
enjoyment limited by this single caste distinction, and this 
very element of festivity was of a nature to induce those who 
were hypocritical or of alien extraction, to overstep the strict 
line of demarcation and for ever proclaim themselves to be 
outcasts from Israel. Western Christianity does not possess 
a similar caste rite, Christmas Day and St. Patrick’s Day are 
its nearest approximations ; but the festivities on these days 
are commemorative, not commanded. 

Although the amount of literature which has been pro- 
duced on the Passover is extensive, the feast of unleavened 
bread has attracted but little attention. Kalisch does not 
separately mention it, whilst the slight mention of “ the first 
narrator ’ made by Ewald, is written in a somewhat sarcastic 
tone. But assuming that the feast was ordained before the 
Exodus, and regarding its objects as the creation of a national 
sentiment or distinction, considerable importance attaches 
itself to the wording of the re-narration or re-ordination on 
the Sinaitic shore. In the event of the rite being ordained 
prior to the Exodus passage, one of its objects was to prevent 
the nation assimilating itself to the customs of hostile peoples 
of the promised land to which the Hebrews were about to 
proceed. If the ordination was given after the Exodus, after 
thecommand was given to turn back from the land of promise, 
to sojourn as a wandering race amongst the friendly tribes of 
the Sinaitic ranges, then a far different meaning attaches 
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itself. In the former instance it was primarily an injunction 
demanding obedience from a nation of conquerors to abjure — 
the conquered; in the latter it was an ordination to prevent 
intermarriage, &c., by a wandering tribe with the peoples 
who might shelter them, and whose marriage and other rela- 
tions might arrest the ambition of a people just returned to 
freedom, from the desire to reconquer the land purchased by 
their patriarchs. The differences of rendering between the 
Greek and Hebrew versions of Exod. xii. 19, ‘‘ He shall be cut 
off from the congregation of Israel, both among the occupiers 
of the land and the original inhabitants,” as also the absence 
of any subsequent penal command in the Sinaitic ordination, 
to some extent points to a pre-Exodus ordination. That the 
statutory command itself points to a pre-Exodus ordination 
is evidenced by the words of the Greek version (vide page 78), 
which read, ‘‘ Will I bring your force out of the land of 
Keypt :” the Hebrew rendering reads, ‘* For in this self same 
day have I brought your hosts out of the land of Egypt.” 
Many scholars attach more importance to the Greek version 
of the Pentateuch than they do to the Hebrew or Samaritan. 
Several minor points are raised: the absence of the Hebrews 
making any travelling bread, ?.e., victual, biscuits of unleayened 
bread, is perhaps the strongest argument in favour of a post- 
Exodus ordination. To the philosophic historian (and other his- 
torians are simply recorders of facts) the minutie of the found- 
ing of the week of unleavened bread, bearing as it does on the 
thoughts and habitudes of a conquering or a wandering nation, 
becomes of magnitude. Unless the Biblical testimony is rejected 


in favour of a very exaggerated literal one, the object involved — | 


in the pre- or post-Exodus ordination was the foundation stone 
as a race of the Jewish people on their initiation into 
freedom. If the command was pre-Exodus ordained, they 
sallied out of Egypt a conquering race, marching to Palestine. 
History proved that not until another 400 years were they to 
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fully obtain the object of their ambition, and of the ideas with 
which they left Egypt. Viewed in this light, the command to 
‘turn back” from the way of the land of the Philistines pos- 
sesses as much military significance, though in an opposite 
manner, as any of the commands of Cesar or Alexander. The 
retreat then commenced saved the Hebrews from destruction 
at the hands of the Asiatics. 

The very antiquity of the Passover command, which dates 
from the earliest reliable Jewish history, has caused writers to 
attach too little importance to the actual renderings. If the 
two separate commands which I have indicated, and which 
have formerly been classed as one, can be sustained, then a 
powerful argument is adduced in favour of the actual rendering 
of the Mosaic command, instead of a literal one being accepted, 
and new meanings or definitions will be thrown on points of 
the early customs of the Jews at a period when exact writers 
deem that hitherto the history has been but one of customs or 
tradition, which can only be accepted as partially reliable. If 
a confirmation of the primal accuracy of a locally given 
portion of the Passover ordination has been made, then the 
whole of the command becomes enshrouded with a veracity 
not hitherto anticipated. 

In the Levitical customs of the Jews traces can usually be 
found of Egyptian origin, one alone excepted—the feast of 
unleavened bread, nor prior to the Egypto-Hebrew period does 
any trace of it occur.* Suddenly, and without warning, one 


* Canon Cook (Commentary, p. 301) states that cakes called mest or 
mesi-t were offered to Osiris at the festival of the new year. Whether 
such cakes were leavened or unleavened is not mentioned. As I have 
before stated, the differentiation between leaven and unleavened first 
occurs at the Exodus period. To the Egyptian records (always copious 
on religious observances), to the Iliad and the Odyssey alone, any ritual 
on the subject can be looked for. That Homer will fail to supply any 
evidence is a certainty. Egyptian records admit of various renderings, and 
to this source alone can any derivation be anticipated. Some of the Vedas, 
or Chinese traditions which may be older, might mention leaven; certainly 
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of the most remarkable and perfectly detailed ordinations which 
the world has witnessed, fitly in accordance with the striking 
events which will be the wonder of all time is commanded, 
attended by penalties and precautions to duly observe its ful- 
filment, whose injunctionary value cannot be assessed by the 
Aryan race, appears upon the historic stage. From the morning 
of the Exodus until the formularies of a progressive religion 
introduced new national and religious rites and other festivals, 
the strict obedience in the minutest details of this, the most 
ancient command now existent, given through Moses to the 
children of Israel, to deny themselves the simple luxuries 
which Nature’s own bounteous hand was competent to bestow, 
has consolidated and preserved the oft-threatened Jewish 
caste. Later ordinances may have overshadowed the sanctity 
of the domestic rite, withal it remains a primary characteristic 
of the oldest, the most widely scattered, and yet the most 
consolidated of peoples. 

In instituting the Passover, Moses constituted and reformed 
the national religion. ‘The rites of the first Passover were 
personal not priestly, they were optional on the poorest 
ofthe Hebrews, and thereby became political as well as reli- 
gious. Politically, the Passover was the charter which 
formed the future constitution—a sacred rite to be observed 
for ever, the one uniting bond of a wandering nation without 
a native land. Religiously it was the command of the 
Eternal, speaking by the voice of the prophet. 


at the present time the Hebrew mention of leaven stands the earliest 
recorded in the Biblical world. Subsequent to this date in various forms, 
abstention from leaven forms a marked religious feature. It is not at all 
improbable that some rudiment of this abstention had been in existence 
generations before the Exodus, and was at that time definitely legalised. 
The abstention further enabled the Hebrews to better endure the hardships 
of the desert march. Lord Wolseley adopted a similar course with our 
own troops in the recent Soudan campaign. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE EXODUS. 


Conversant from early childhood with the history of the 
Exodus, familiarity prevents a recognition of its importance. 
It was an anxious time for the frightened Israelites as night 
closed in upon them, waiting upon the Red Sea banks for the 
waters to divide, with the knowledge that step by step in their 
rear was nearing them a powerful army, unaccustomed to 
defeat; flushed with the triumphs of Prosopis, burning with 
hatred, that they, the victors of Libya, had been conquered by 
their slaves,—their wealth departed and their gods defied, the 
Egyptians hurriedly pursue their bondsmen, the victors 
vanquished, an avenging host. And not alone was the import- 
ance of the approaching conflict confined to the Israelites ; 
within the next few hours was to be determined, not the mere 
question of one more addition to the long list of Egyptian 
victories, but the far greater one of the existence of the Jews, 
of Christianity, and of all that which constitutes the modern 
world. If in those few hours the generalship of Moses had 
failed, the name of Israel would have been lost, save for a 
tablet of victory on the Egyptian tombs. What then, would 
have been the religion of England of to-day? What would 
have been its architecture, its morals, or its men? Can any 
single victory or series of campaigns in the whole world’s 
history compare with that of the Red Sea? Reverse the vic- 
tories of Marathon and Carthage in ancient times, of Hastings 
and of the Armada in modern times—would the religion, the 
thought, and the customs of the peoples of the world have 
been so changed as they would have been by an Egyptian 
success at the battle of the Exodus? 

The early hours of night slowly passed. The Egyptian 
host advanced to within a few hours’ march of their prey. 
When the midnight moon, rising over the Jebil Tih, showed 
them the divided waters, the path over the sea, and their 
leader signalling their advance, in that moment, after years 
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of weary waiting and disappointed hopes, they beheld the 
assurance that the long-prophesied day of deliverance had 
arrived. The passage was accomplished in the first watch of 
the morning, between the hours of two and six. Painters 
have attempted to depict the disaster of the Red Sea. History 
does not record so complete a defeat as then took place. The 
advancing waters soften the sands, the chariots drag heavily. 
Alarmed at the rising waters, terrified at the possibility of 
a still more awful disaster than he had experienced from the 
awful Deity of Israel, Pharaoh hurriedly commands his army 
to retreat. Too late! an element more subtle than fire had 
surrounded them. The panic increased by the plunging of 
the horses; men sinking in the yawning quicksands, strug- 
gling with each other to save their own lives, whilst from 
the neighbouring shore, loud above the howl of the tempest, 
could be heard the shouts of the victorious Israelites, eleva- 
ting in triumph the sacred relics of their race :—all contributed 
to form a scene of victory and disaster, unparalleled in the 
battles of the world. In his life the monarch wrote the satire 
of his death. In the magnificent tomb at Bab el Moolook, 
which Meneptah had built during his lifetime, no signs of 
the owner’s remains exist. It stands—a gorgeous monument. 
The sea sands mark his tomb. 

The rising sun of that morning witnessed not alone the 
dawn of the future Israel, it witnessed a further decline of the 
sun of Egypt. With the tragic death of Meneptah perished 
the last of the powerful monarchs of the nineteenth, the 
grandest and most ornate of the Egyptian dynasties. The 
Augustan era of the greatest and most civilised of the world’s 
Ancient monarchies, was gradually sinking as beneath the 
Red Sea waves, never again to rise.—Nor were the labours 
of the Hebrew bondage to pass unscathed. When once again 
the curtain of history lifts, it unveils the wreck of the lovely 
city of Zoan, the pride of Northern Egypt ;—whether by the 
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convulsions of nature, the hand of strife, or of foreign legions, 
is unknown. A plain of broken idols, of fallen temples, and 
shattered pylons, had replaced the marvel of Rameses. On 
the graven images of its founder, the sins of the fathers had 
been visited upon the children of the third and fourth genera- 
tions. 


The coming day unfolded the freedom of Israel and the 
world’s future religion. Well might Moses say to a people 
who had not tasted the sweets of liberty, ‘‘ Ye shall keep this 
day as an ordinance for ever.” Truly might Miriam and the 
Israelitish maidens sing— 


** Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free. 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 
His chariots, his horsemen all splendid and brave. 
How vain is their trust, for the Lord hath but spoken 
And chariots and horsemen are drowned in the wave! 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.”’ 
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CONCLUSION. 


Now that I have arrived at the end of my task a retrospect may 
not be unsuitable. I have surmised that one of the leavens was 
the Hebrew beer for several years ; the circumstances under which 
I hurriedly made public the suggestion do not bear general interest. 
Subsequently I studied the deductions to be drawn therefrom, and 
_ finding the important bearings of the question, revised The Brewers’ 
Guardian account. The proofs have been three times corrected and 
added to, hence the manner in which the subject is set out. It 
may be thought that I have included other matters than the verses 
warrant: but in studying the questions involved, I became aware 
that a general résumé of the events surrounding the Exodus might 
better elucidate the matter. The subject has far outgrown the 
title; as a matter of etiquette to Mr. Pooley, B.8¢., who 
permitted me the use of his columns in an emergency, I cannot 
alter it. Nor should I forget to acknowledge that the observations 
were made in an engagement under a French company when 
resident in Egypt at a lager beer brewery. 

It will be observed that notwithstanding a new light may be 
thrown upon the Passover ordinance, so strict have been the Jews in 
observing the primal conditions laid down in the Mosaic command, 
that instead of so startling an innovation in this very ancient rite 
disagreeing with any ceremonial which they now carry out, rue 
CUSTOMS OF TH PRESENT DAY ARE ABSOLUTELY STRENGTHENED AND 
CONFIRMED. 

The strict care which I have taken to avoid all deductions that 
an abstention from alcohol in general was o1dained will strike 
many. The Passover command was not instituted as any measure 
of this nature; fermented grain alone was forbidden, and to 
abstinence from fermented grain as a commemoration the Jews 
alone adhere. It was the feast of the bread of affliction, a politico- 
religious institution ; and when in later times luxury fell upon the 
race, they strictly adhered to the original ordination, and by so 
doing have rendered possible in the manner before set out, a con- 
firmation of the Egyptian Passover command. Nor must it be 
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considered that the Passover command specified the beverage of 
modern times; it referred to the pseudo-beer of Egypt alone. 
Rabbinical policy has enlarged its scope to include the articles of 
the present day, concordant with the progress of the nation from 
the condition of Egyptian slavery, in the same manner that leavened 
bread made from Indian corn (an article not known to the 
Egyptians in the Pharaonic period) has been included as prohibited 
to be used in the feast of unleavened bread. 

To those who may consider that the subject was one for the 
clerical or religious world to investigate, I reply that the principles 
of fermentation and technical knowledge underlie the whole, and 
that it is better for the technicalist to be corrected by the many 
historians and linguists, than for the subject to be commenced by 
the historian with incorrect technical data. 

Members of the brewing trade will remark the almost entire 
absence of any attempt to scientifically define the properties of 
leaven. I may be excused so doing on three grounds: the patent 
leaven at our own doors has never been so fully explained as has 
been its Oriental brethren in these pages; the unknown properties 
of such complex principles as diastase and the resulting peptones, 
prevent, in my opinion, any really truthful explanation (and I do 
not care to build hypotheses); and lastly, the fact that in a pro- 
fessional experience which includes Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, I have, in each continent, seen some cherished brewing 
theory entirely upset. Nor is the subject one which should be 
confined to the limited discussion on a paper read before a learned 
society to-day, to be buried on the library bookshelf to-morrow.* 
Previous experience of time wasted on scientific work compels 


** Since these lines have been in print there has appeared in The 
Standard, “ Science of the Year,’’ December 31, 1886, the following :— 
‘*So, too, it may be, that some of the thousand ‘ papers’ which have 
since last January been buried in the journals of the transactions of 
learned societies are destined to be disinterred, and the now unnoticed 
facts which they entomb made the head corner stones in a structure 
which, as yet, waits for the coming builder.” Should this book in any 
way benefit knowledge, these words may recall the circumstance, that 
since September this subject has been buried, notwithstanding that the 
original essay was freely circulated, and that its being placed before the 
public is solely due to the slight encouragement afforded by replies from 
three men in high position. 

L 
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me to decline. In a subject so generally interesting, the public as 
well as the pulpit demand information, and to write in a persuasive 
manner with points of interest for both the ordinary and classical 
reader, in a densely technical matter, has been my object. 

Two historical periods alone are brought under notice, viz., those 
of the Exodus and of the Jewish rites of to-day: the wide interval 
between these two embraces the development not only of the 
Jewish religion and Christianity, but one might urge, of the uprise 
and downfall of nations and creeds. Into interim dates or into 
theology I hardly enter. To the Passover command and its history, 
I alone address myself, its origin and to-day: from 1800 s.c. I pass 
direct to 1886 a.p. 

It must be plainly understood that the whole is put forward as a 
contention for others to confirm, to demolish and to rebuild; not by 
any means as an assertion. How much is true, and how much is 
baseless, is for the philologist, the historian, and the Jew to in- 
vestigate. Certain it is, that in the light in which I have repre- 
sented the objects of the feast of unleavened bread, that which 
has hitherto seemed to have been but a simple commemorative 
observance appears to have been instituted as a rite of the highest 
and most practical national importance, and one fully in 
concordance with the general objects of the Levitical ordinances 
and eustoms of the Jews of the present day. 

Although I have to thank many of the latter for information at 
the first stages of the paper, when I had in view the antiquarian 
question alone, I have later on, felt a delicacy in asking informa- 
tion on a subject which so intimately concerns one of the principal 
rites of their faith. Should any of their religious susceptibilities 
have been offended, it will have been occasioned unintentionally. 

Although a distinct leaning has been given, suggestions have 
been thrown out to enable critics to take other views: that scholars 
will adduce others, as yet unknown to the author, is almost certain ; 
so far as technical bearings may be involved, they will, after due 
discussion, be replied to. The only possible renderings of the 
meaning of the unknown words machmetzeth appear to include— 

1. Beer—which possesses the strongest technical case. 
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2. Malt and products of malt. 
. Leavened (new) dough.—Very weak case. 

4, “That which leavens,” as a term substituted by the 
compiler of the Pentatench in the time of Ezra, for 
some lost Hebro-Egyptian word, whose context only 
he could understand, but which could hardly have 
been other than malt or beer. This rendering 
introduces new features. 

5. That the command related to bread only, and was re- 
peated. ‘The needless repetitions and the introduc- 
tion of another Hebrew word is the reply against this 
argument. 

6. That the command in verse 20, ‘‘ Ye shall eat nothing 
leavened,”’ refers to bread leavened with Boosa. 

It is a regrettable circumstance that the want of knowledge, — 
whether yeast when derived from grain malted on the Egyptian 
system can practically leaven Egyptian flour, leaves undecided the 
question of the proper translation of Séor in verse 19, and its im- 
portant bearings. Some confusion has been thrown into the work 
by the impossibility of writing with certainty on this point :—I was 
called upon to carry out the difficult task of producing hot fermenta- 
tion (linglish) yeast in the cooled chambers of a lager-beer brewery. 
The products from Dari also need further investigation, I have 
observed that Dari possesses special ma'ting characteristics. Should 
the manner in which the work is received, and its sale, justify the 
author in incurring the expense, he will proceed to Egypt to settle 
the doubt by practical experiments, &e. These cannot be made 
elsewhere than in Egypt. 


se) 


The mere mention of beer in the sacred writings is only a passing 
curiosity, but if this word, unburied after 8,000 years, should 
add a proof to the antiquity of the Passover tablet, and the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptural account of the oldest but one* existing 
command written in either the sacred, or even in the secular world, 
then the verification of a rite venerable even from its high antiquity 
alone, becomes a discovery and a consolation concordant with the 
loftiest sentiments of religious man. 


* The rite of circumcision (Gcnesis xvii, 10) is the only comment in the 
world older than the Passover, 
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THroucHout the work a strict adherence has been given to 
the words of the Pentateuch, interpreted by the conditions of 
fermentation actually found. A literal interpretation has not 
been attempted. 

The following expresses the actual intent of the command 
reduced to language of the present day :— 


BREAD PRODUCTS FORBIDDEN. 


15. Seven days you shall eat unleavened bread. On the 
first day you shall destroy leaven of dough. “SW Shear. 

Hn WHO HATS THE ORDINARY BREAD BECOMES AN OUTCAST. 

16. The first and last day of this week are to be held as 
specially sacred. 

17. The anniversary of this week is to be commemorated 
for ever, and the festival is named ‘‘ The Feast of Unleavened 
Bread.” 

18. The week 1 is astronomically fixed i in the altered year. 


MALT PRODUCTS FORBIDDEN. 
19. Seven days no yeast of beer ("NY Séor) is to be found 
in your houses. 
Hk WHO CONSUMES THE ORDINARY DRINK BECOMES AN OUTCAST. 
20. You shall not consume any malt products (malt cake 
inferred), but shall eat only unsweetened bread. 


Expressed thus all needless repetitions are avoided, and the command 
specifies in detail the forbidden articles, with penalties, precautions, «c., 
with the legal precision of a statutory enactment. 

«‘Ye shall keep it (the Passover) in its appointed season: accord- 
ing to all the statutes of it, and according to all the ordinances 
thereof, shall ye keep it.” (Numbers ix. 8, Revised Version.) 
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_ Machmetzeth, verse 20, rendered as ‘‘ Malt Cake.” 
The later period at which this was written, prevents its being placed 
in the argument. It should follow the second argument on page 64. 


In verse 20 the translation of the word Machmetzeth is difficult, the 
context and technical surroundings hardly permit of a fluent rendering as 
Boosa, or even as Hek. The eating of Boosa had already been penalised 
by outeastry in verse 19; evidently something only slightly different is in- 
tended, and, since the eating of this allied substance is forbidden but not 
penalised, the article may have been some less commonly used form of food. 

I am inclined to regard this food as the materials of Boosa baked, 
instead of fermented ; such a substance would be found in ‘‘ Malt Cake,” a 
now obsolete article, in reality a sweetened biscuit. 

Sugar was unknown tothe Hebrews of the Delta, the only sweetening 
materials procurable were—dates, honey, and flour sweetened by malt 
saccharification. Malt, as I have shown, was in every man’s house. In 
the service of the Temple honey was prohibited in the unleavened cakes ; 
here a direct prohibition of sweetness occurs. To make ‘‘ Malt Cake,” 
malt would be mixed with flour ; at the end of half an hour the dough is 
slightly saccharified and baked slowly as a thin cake; a sweet agreeable 
biscuit is thus formed. So dense a mass as a loaf thus treated would result 
in heavy bread. Malt was probably regarded as a baking sugar by the 
Hebrews. By gently roasting the sun-dried malt, the aromatic and agree- 
able tasting substance known as ‘Amber Malt’’ could also be obtained. 
This very simply made article was a slight luxury to the Hebrew. He 
may also have digested malt in hot water, and thereby obtained ‘‘ Sweet- 
wort,” 7.e., unfermented, unboiled Hek; this substance is remarkably 
sweet. From the high civilisation of the Egyptians, the Hebrews would 
have learned these arts; the ignorant Arabs of the present day have no 
native manufacture of liquid beer, probably dueto the Koran. The reader 
is acquainted with the name of the brewer’s “ Sweetwort,” 7.¢., the soluble 
extract of malt before fermentation. Malt was formerly used as a 
culinary article in every English house. 

The observations of the Jewish sages that leavening occurs in eighteen 
minutes, as well as the strictness of the Jews in baking the dough in haste, 
point to the conclusion that saccharification (the first stage of leavening) was 
somewhere prohibited. Malt Cake is a sweet biscuit composed of the 
materials of Boosa, baked, instead of being permitted to ferment. Rendered 
in this manner, Machmetzeth becomes that which is sweetened or partially 
leavened; malt would be that which sweeteneth or leaveneth. With the 
most holy oblation of the meat offering, sweated grain was specifically 
forbidden (Leviticus ii. 14.) 

The context would render Matzoth of verse 20 as ‘‘unleavened bread, 
not sweetened by honey or saccharified.” The translation of 7 S12 Matsats 
sweetcakes, although from the root Y!!, to suck (as sweet thingsare sucked), 
would have to be rendered, not as pertaining to the sweetness of sugar, but 
as opposed to the sourness of leavened articles, in the same manner that a 
child describes sweetness as “* not vinegar,” nor “not of a salt taste.” 

In giving the dual meaning of Machmetzeth as Boosa, in verse 19, and as 
Malt Cake, in verse 20, a very probable solution is arrived at; but I do not 
attach nearly the importance to the translation as Malt Cakes, in verse 20, 
that I do to the almost certainty of the correct rendering as Boosa, in verse 
19. ‘The only other possible rendering of verse 20 is, that the command, 
“Ye shall eat nothing leavened,” intended ‘‘ Bread leavened by Boosa,” 
instead of ‘‘ sweetened by malt.” In this case the entire command forbids 
three leavens, viz., Shear, Séor, and Boosa, and forbids two eatable 
‘articles, viz., bread and Boosa. 


ABBREVIATED TABLE 
(SPECIALLY COMPILED) : 


OF THE 


Egyptian Dynasties, showing their principal monarchs, and the Biblical 


contemporaneous monarchs of Assyria, Babylonia, dc. The early 
dates are problematical ; chronologists hold different views. The 
earliest reliable date is astronomically fixed from the recorded rising 
of the Dog Star in the reign of Thotmes IIL, B.C. 1445. Kings 
of nations other than Egyptian or Jewish, are defined as ** K 
Assyria,” &¢. 

The author has taken all precautions to ensure accuracy in tts 
compilation. 


ANTE-HISTORIC. 


Separation of the Aryan race 10,000 to 8000 B.0. (Rawlinson). 
The Vedas: The Zend Avesta. 
The Druids: The legends of Wales.. 


4004 Creation of the world (Bible chron.). 

8102 Hindu date of Deluge. 

2700 Chinese history commences. 

2348 Deluge of Noah. 

2245 Babylonia founded. Second Empire 747. 

2245 Nimrod, king of Assyria. 

2059 Babylon taken by Assyrians. United Assyrian Empire, 
Nineveh capital. . 

OLD EMPIRE. 
Fr 


om 8000 B.c. to 2000 B.c. (4400 to 8300, Brugsch Bey). 


Egyptian 
Dynasty. B.C. 


2700(?) Menes, first known king of Egypt, laid the foun- 
dations of Memphis : other authorities give 5000 
and 8882 3.o. Egypt was learned at this the 
earliest date. Memphis is now fertile land: no 
relics of it prior to the 19th dynasty have been 
found, Cairo was built from its ruins, 
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EHgyptian 
Dynasty. B.C 


I. 2700(?) Ouenephes builds the Step pyramid at enna 
This is the oldest monument in the world, it is 
now falling to pieces. Height of the pyramid of 
seven steps 196 fect. Base 394 feet. Contains 
a sarcophagus. 


THE PYRAMID OF SAKKARAH. 


Twelve miles from Cairo. Probably the oldest monument constructed by 
civilised man in the world. It is constructed of sandstone, partly protected by 
wind-blown sand.. Many smaller pyramids are in its neighbourhood. About 
one mile distant from the celebrated rock-hewn tombs of Sakkarah, The 
pyramid is situate in the Egyptian’ city of the dead; a plain of tombs about 
twenty miles long. 


L. The worship of animals and the Apis bull in- 
troduced. The pyramid of Meydoon (never 
entered) was constructed, as also the Sakkarah 
tombs. The magnificent statue of Rahotep and 
lady Nefer-t in the Boulak Museum, probably 

v the oldest statue in existence, dates at this 
period. The whites of the eyes are cut in clear 
rock crystal, thus giving a life-like appearance 
which the Greeks in their best works never 
obtained. The features are carved truly, not to 
those of the typical ideal of beauty, as occurred 
later on, and is common in the middle stages 
of art amongst Romans, Greeks, Christian 
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II. 2700(?) saints, &c. (Lecky’s History of Rationalism). 
The features are of the Abyssinian type, the 
lady’s head dress being the same as that now 
worn by the Abyssinian women. ) 
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. THE BRICK-BUILT PYRAMID OF MEYDOON IN THE FAYOUM. 


Sixty miles south of Cairo. From Eber’s ‘‘ Egypt,” by permission of Messrs, 
Uassell & Co. 

III. Tosorthis, who studied medicine. Calendar of 365 
days instituted. 

Senefru discovers mines near Mount Sinai. 

IV. Cheops, builder of the Great Pyramid, 450 feet high, 
746 by 746 base, contains two chambers about 20 
feet square, and ebhivtysfeye»smaller ones. The 
area is equal to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the 
pyramid would cover St, Paul’s Cathedral, 
404 feet. Pyramids are not built from the 
base upwards but from a centre on the rock 
which is externally covered; consequently, the 

; older a monarch lives the larger becomes his 
pyramid. It is alleged that Cheops was secretly 
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IV. 2700(?) buried in another place, in consequence of the 
tyranny exercised in his life during the construc- 
tion of this his gigantic tomb. Cheops clears 
out the adjoining temple ofthe Sphinx ; the date 
of this is onl wn as prior to that of Cheops. 

Chephren builds second pyramid of Gizeh, 400 feet 
high, originally covered with polished marble, of 
which the top portion only now remains. 

Mycerinas builds third (the Little Pyramid), 218 feet, 
nine chambers. His bones and coffin were left in 
the pyramid by the frequent marauders, and are 
now in the British Museum. During this im- 
portant dynasty art of every description was 
flourishing. Hardened bronze was the material 
employed in masonry, iron was unknown. Gold, 
probably from the Edom or Midianite mines, was 
used as ornaments. Wine and beer were drunk. 
The horse and domestic fowl were not known. 

V. & VI, Numerous pyramids built, including that of 
Abusir, and the Serapeum or burial-place of the 
mummies of the sacred bulls. Extensive copper 
mining at Mount Sinai. The pyramids in later 
years were used by the Mahomedans as a quarry. 
Of this age, the 4th to 6th dynasties, is the well- 
known picture of thesix geese feeding in a meadow. 
Although probably the oldest picture of the 
historic age, it is comparatively modern to that 
of the hunting scene scratched on a deer’s horn, 
and which shows signs of artistic talent, which 
was found in a cave in the Auvergne, and from a 
rude drawing of an elephant dating from the time 
of tropical France. The 1st to 4th dynasties 
note the earliest records of history. Civilisation 
notwithstanding that Heypt was nearly devoid of 
wood and iron was well advanced. 
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MIDDLE EMPIRE. 


Pheenician Empire (Tyre, Sidon, &¢.) 19th to 13th 
century. | 

Canaanite settlement, 1965. Call of Abraham 
1921. 

Assyrian monarchy (Ninevah capital) founded 2059. 

Semiramis, K Assyria, invades Ethiopia, Libya, 
Judea, 1975. 

Greek kingdom founded, 2089. 

Little known. 

Usertasen I. conquers Ethiopians and works gold 
mines. Erects the Obelisk at Heliopolis. Mention 
is made of famine years. | 

Usertasen II. Sculpture of arrival of 37 strangers 
with Jewish features, by some alleged to be Jacob 
(vide engraving). It is more probable that Joseph 
entered Egypt in the 14th dynasty, in the reign 
of Apepi II. 

Amenhema III. constructs Lake Meris to catch 
water of a too high Nile, as rise very irregular. 
Rise of river 24 feet more than at present day. 

The Bahr-el-Jusef, canal of Joseph? constructed. 
The cataract at Silsilis subsequently broken 
away. 

Little known, 

The Shepherd Kings (hysksos, ruler over shepherds), 
by some called the Bedouin Kings. Usually placed 
at the end of the 18th or beginning of 14th. These 
Arab invaders conquered part of Egypt, and 
rendered tributary the country. They made Zoan 
(Tanis) their capital. Numerous battles ensue 
between them and the Egyptians. The marauders 
conformed to the religion of the Egyptians, but 
would not engage in pastoral pursuits, although 


D. nasty, 


XV, 


NVIL. 


XVIII. 


B.C 
1600 (2) 
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they encouraged settlers who paid tribute to them 
to do so. Joseph and the Israelites entered 
Egypt, and were assigned the Wady Tumilat, the 
Land of Goshen. Of this age is an inscription 
found in the tomb of a naval captain named 
Aamhes, which records, ‘‘I collected corn as a 
friend of the harvest god, when a famine pre- 
vailed for many years, then I gave the city corn 
during each famine. The Orbiney papyrus con- 
tains ‘‘ The Tale of Two Brothers,” virtually the 
story of Potiphar: vide Brugsch Bey, “ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,’’ 309. 


The Semitic Shepherd Kings, expelled by the Egyp- 


tians 1591; they are believed to have settled in 
Canaan. The chief worship of the Shepherd 
Kings was the god Set (Baal). As devil 
worshippers the name of Canaanite became an 
abhorrence both to Israelite and Egyptian. Their 
language became a dialect of the Hebrews, and 
by it the spies sent by Joshua (ii. 1) to spy out 
Canaan were probably recognised. 


A succession of brilliantly victorious kings. 
Aahmes, founder of the dynasty, finally drives out 


the Shepherds. The well-known jewels in the 
Boulak museum belonged to his mother Aa-hotep 
First mention of the horse, also of a wheeled 
vehicle. 


Amenophis I.; Thotmes I. and II. 
Thotmes III. This, the greatest monarch of Egypt, 


1445 


extended the empire to Palestine, Central Asia, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Pheenicia, Armenia, Ethiopia. 
Thebes was the capital of this dynasty, and was 
much embellished by Thotmes. The obelisk on 
the Thames Embankment dates as of this 
monarch. Copious records of the monarch of 
this dynasty exist. Sculptures show a race with 
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Jewish features making bricks, &c. Conquest of 
the Aperu, by some believed to be the Hebrew 
(Aberu). Harliest astronomically fixed date in 
the history of the world, B.c. 1445. 

Amenhotep II., formerly considered to be the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Reigned only a short 
period. The Asiatic tributaries made under 
Thotmes III. rebel. Amenhotep recaptures 
Nineveh ; is succeeded by— 

Thotmes IYV., said by some to have constructed the 
Sphinx. 

Amenophis III., the Greek Memnon, constructor of 
the two colossal statues at Luxor. Religious re- 
formation in thisreign. Worship of the sun’s disc. 

Rameses I. warred against the Hittites. Founds 
the dynasty. 

Seti L—An extensive conqueror. Commenced a 
a canal between the Nile and Bitter Lakes to join 
the Nile and Red Sea. MReigned 51 years. An 
illustration of the head of the mummy recently 
unbandaged at Cairo was given in The Graphic 
of July 31,1886. In appearance he bears a re- 
markable likeness to his son Rameses II. 

Rameses II., the Greek Sesostris, ascended the 
throne at ten years of age, and is the most re- 
markable of Egyptian monarchs. He is the 
Pharaoh of the Hebrew oppression. It was 
his daughter who adopted Moses. He built 
Pithom and Raamses ; reigned 66 years. ‘The 
monuments attributed to this Pharaoh are most 
extensive. Those bearing his name in old books 
must be regarded with suspicion, as Rameses had 
placed his inscription on his predecessor’s 
works of art. The Sphinx, for instance, bears his 
cartouche. 

Meneptah.—The Pharaoh of the Exodus, drowned 


Dynasty. 


XIX. 


NEW EMPIRE. 
Dynasty B.C. 


1800 Rameses III. partially restored the empire, reigned 


XX. 
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in the Red Sea. A revolt of the Assyrian and 
other captives had broken out in Egypt at this 
time, which contained too many foreign captives. 

The Exodus takes place. War against the 
Libyans, who were allied with some Huropean 
nations, consisting of Greeks, Sicilians, and 
Etruscans. Defeat of the Libyan forces at 
Prosopis, 12,535 killed. 


Seti Meneptah II. succeeds his father. Little 


is known of his reign, nor of his successor, 
during which anarchy prevailed. The Trojan war 
about this period. Homer writes the Iliad. 
Literature and polished manners at their height 
in the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties. Great 
barbarities practised in warfare, &c. The decline 
of the nation set in shortly after Thotmes III.’s 
death, and was rapid. Seti and Rameses II. 
partly recovered the lost provinces. Towards 
the end of Rameses’ reign the internal affairs 
again became serious. 


Amenemes; Siptah and Thausercontemporaneously; 


an interval with great disturbance, during which 
a great exodus takes place. Setnekt, of the next 
dynasty, then mounts the throne, and was 
followed by 


31 years. This monarch, the Rhampsinitus of 
the Greeks, is said to have been the Croesus of 
Kgypt. It is of him that Herodotus records that 
he built a treasure house ; the architect, on his 
death-bed, reveals to his two sons a secret entry, 
the sons abstract the wealth until Rhampsinitus 
lays a trap; one of the sons is caught therein, he 
requests his brother to cut off his head to avoid 
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discovery, the king finds a headless body in his 
treasure house, &c., &c. - Egypt, to some extent, 
in this reign recovered from the depressions 
subsequent to the death of Meneptah, but it was 
the last flicker of brilliancy. Rameses XIII. 
last king of this dynasty 1100 B.c. 


1029-950 Life of Sakayamuni (Gautama Buddha). 
1095 Saul king. Period of the united Jewish monarchy 


1095-975. 


1055-1015 David king. 
1015-975 Solomon king, 


975 


The Priest Kings. Solomon trades with Egypt. 
Solomon reigns 1015, dies 975. 
Division of kingdoms of Israel and Judah. | 


975 721 Kingdom of Israel, 19 kings. 
975-605 Kingdom of Judah. 


975 
975 


971 


957 
941 


Egypt divided. Shishak mounts the throne. He 
protects Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam establishes idolatry. 

Shishak conquers Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 25), 
and pillages Temple. On a wall at Karnak is 
sculpture of the king killing the Jews. 

Abijah defeats king of Israel. 

Osorkon (Zerah of the Bible 2 Chron. xiv. 9), 
defeated by Asa. . 


914-891 Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, restores worship of 


906 
898 
895 
878 
857 
840 
820 


Jehovah. 
Elijah’s famine. 
Benhadad, K Syria, wars against Jews. 
Miracles of Elisha. 
Carthage, near Tunis, founded by Dido. 
Hazael, K Syria, desolates Judah. 
Jonah appears in Nineveb. 
Nineveh taken by Sardanapalus. 


Assyrian 
Dynasty. 


XXII. 


Soucanese 
Dynasty. 


XXYV. 


XXVI. 
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“778 Phul, king of Assyria, invades Israel (2 Kings xy. 
te). | 

753 Rome founded. 

742 Romulus king of Rome. 

740 ‘Tiglath Pileser invades Syria and takes Damascus. 

727 Hezekiah effects religious reformations. 

721 The Assyrian power under Shalmaneser becomes 
strong. Samaria taken, and the ten tribes taken 
captives to Assyria. Carchemish, the Hittite 
capital, taken. 

715 ¥rom this date the cuneiform inscriptions connect 
the histories of Judah, Israel, Egypt, and Assyria. 

713 Assyrians raise siege of Tyre. 

710 Shabaco assists Hezekiah, but is conquered by 


Sennacherib, K Assyria. 180,000 of Sennacherib’s 
army destroyed in one night. Dr. Brugsch con- 
siders that the resistance of Hezekiah to Senna- 
cherib encouraged Tirhaka and Shabaco, who were 
contemporaneous Hgyptian and Ethiopian 
monarchs, to oppose Sennacherib, who, in ad- 
vancing, lost his army near Pelusium., Query 
the Serbonnean bog? “The Assyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold.”” Judah freed from 
tribute founded by Tiglath Pileser. 
Tirhakah. 672. Hisarhaddon, K Assyria, took 
_ Thebes, divided rule in Egypt. Esarhaddon 
invades India. 
668 Assurbanipal, K Assyria, subdues Egypt. 
642-611 Josiah, king of Judah, restores worship of 
Jehovah. 

666 Psammetichus, last native Egyptiandynasty. Egypt 
recovers its independence. 200,000 Egyptians 
desert to Ethiopia, alleged Atbara canal. 

610 Pharaoh Necho II. 610-594. Circumnavigates Cape 
of Good Hope. 
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XXVI. 610 Great Battle of Megiddo between Josiah, kitig of 
Judah, and Necho. Josiah slain, 2 Kings xxii. 29. 

605 Nebuchadnezzar subjugatesJudea. The Ba! ‘onish 
captivity, 603-338. Nineveh destroyed by Nebu- 
chadezzar, K Babylon, and Assyria becomes a 
Median province. Babylonia the greatest power 
in the East. 

588 Nebuchadnezzar captures Jerusalem, which had 
revolted. Temple destroyed, 587. Hophraph, K 
Egypt, marches to the relief of Zedekiah ; after 
the fall he gives an asylum at Tahphanhes to 
Zedekiah’s daughter and the remnant of Judea 
not taken to Babylon 585 (Jer. xliv.) The ruins 
of what is known to this day as the Castle of the 
Jew’s Daughter has lately been opened by the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. The very de- 
scription of the fortress given by Jeremiah, of the 
shape of the castle is confirmed, vide Times, 
June 18, 1886 ; Illustrated London News. Septem- 
ber 11, 1886. Jeremiah’s prophecy, xliii. 12, 
seems to have been fulfilled. 


569 Nebuchadnezzar subsequently attacked this fortress, 
but the result is not clear, as both Egyptian and 
Babylonian records claim the victory. 4 

570 Nebuchadezzar sets up golden image. Daniel’s 
interpretations. 

571 Amasis, a monarch devoted to pleasure. Died 
527. 

554 Croesus captured by Cyrus. 

550 (about). Confucius. 

540-510 Pythagoras flourished. 

589 Belteshazzar, K Babylon, slain by Cyrus. Babylon 
captured and Jews soon returned to Jerusalem. 

587 Syria conquered by Cyrus. 


Souda ‘ese 
Dyn: 


XX 


Persiat 


Dynasty< - 


XXVII. 


XXX. 
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586 Cyrus, K Asia, publishes edict for Jews to rebuild 
the Temple, under Zerubbabel. 


§26 Psammetik III., last native monarch of Egypt, 


conquered by Cambyses. 

525-521 Persian dominion. Cambyses makes Egypt 
a waste, burns the mummy of Amasis, and 
kills the sacred bull Apis. 

520 Haggai and Zechariah prophets. 

515 Second Temple finished. 

521-485 Darius. HEzraiv. 5; Zech.i.7. Makes canal. 

515 Second Jewish Temple finished. Babylonion 

empire crushed. 

497 First authentic date in Roman history. 

490 Greels defeat Xerxes the Persian at Marathon. 

485-465 Artaxerxes, one of this line, lost an army in 

Lake Serbonnis, resembling the defeat of the 
Exodus Brugsch. 

480 Battle of Thermopyle. Victory of Themistocles. 

477 Athenian supremacy commences, 

~68 Socrates born. 

454 Herodotus visits Egypt. 

415 The time of the prophet Malachi. Jewish Scrip- 

tures end. 

887 Rome burnt by the Gauls. 

384-332 Aristotle. 

878-360 Plato visits Egypt. 

882-825 Alexander the Great drives out Persians and 
conquers Assyria. Alexandria founded. 

820 .erusalem taken by Ptolemy Soter, 


XXXIII. 323-30 The Ptolemies, concluding with the suicide of 


Antony and Cleopatra. 
284 Alexandrian library founded. 
Roman and Carthaginian Wars :— 
264-241 1st Punic War. | 
218-201 2nd Punic War, 
M 
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Roman and Carthaginian Wars :— 

J49 8rd Punic War. 

260 All Italy subdued by Rome. 

170 Antiochus takes Jerusalem and pillages the Temple, 
and attempts to destroy the Jewish creed. 

165 Revolt of the Jews led by Judas Maccabeus against 
Antiochus. Mosaic worship restored and Syrians 
expelled. The Maccabean dynasty (of Jews), 
reigned 165-63 B.c. 3 

185 John Hyrcanus king of the Jews. Period of 
prosperity. Sects of Saducees, Pharisees, and 
Essenes founded. 


68 Jerusalem taken by the Romans under Pompey. 
B.O. A.D. ae 
80-895 Roman period. 27 8.c. Augustus Cesar. 


A.D. 

4 The flight into Egypt. The tree under which the 
Virgin and infant Saviour rested, near Cairo, is 
still living. Refer also to the underground 
Coptic church of St. Mary at Old Cairo. Herod 
dies. 

47 London said to be founded by A. Plautus. 
70 Titus takes Jerusalem, 1,000,000 Jews killed. 
Jerusalem has since been desolate. 
141 The Mishna (the Oral Laws given by Moses) 
written. Subsequently revised by the Gemmara. 
The compilation of the two were subsequently 
re-written as the Talmud, of which there are two, 
the Babylonian and the Jerusalem. 230. 
806 London rebuilt by the Romans. 
8738 Death of Athanasius. 
395-629 Byzantine. 
410 Rome sacked by Alaric, 
418 Romans quit Britain. 
570 Mahomet born. 682 Dies. 
600 Babylonian Talmud completed. 


A.D. 


622 
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Koran written. 


638-1240 Mahomedan period. Period Saladin 1171- 


698 
786 


1014 
1096 
1206 


1250. 

Carthage destroyed. 

Haroun al Raschid Caliph. Arabian Nights of 
Bagdad. 

Brian Boru, king of Ireland, killed. 

First Crusade. 

Genghis Khan founds the Mogul empire, 


1240-1773 Mamelukes, Egyptian. 


1471 


Caxton discovers printing. 


1798-1801 French occupation of Egypt. 


1801 
1841 


Turkish, 
Khedival, Mehemet made Viceroy, 


1888-1887 ? 


Se eee 


Cairo is the oldest standing city in Egypt. Its rise probably 
dates from the revolt of Assyrian captives, who founded the then 
called Babylon (not the great capital of Babylonia). 

Probably Damascus is the oldest existant city, although it has 
been frequently ruined and rebuilt on the same spot. 
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